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1. To worship God every Sunday 
in His church. 
2. To pray daily. 
3. To set aside a definite 
amount of time each week 


for devotional reading. 
4, To give a definite por- 
fion of time and money 
to the life and work 
of the whole 
Church. 
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New fields of activity are constantly open- 
ing to the women of India as thousands of 
them each year are receiving the education 
and professional training long denied to them 
by the customs and beliefs of past genera- 
tions. The Church has opened many new 
doors. Women are now serving Church in- 
stitutions as doctors, nurses, teachers. Many 
others, as wives and mothers in the home, 
are helping to train young India for the great 
future that will be theirs. Ewing Galloway. 


Do You Know--- 


1. What prominent Churchman is 
president of the U. S. Conference of 
Mayors? 

2. What state is the most concen- 
trated war industry area in the U. S.? 

3. How many Y.M.C.A.-operated 
U.S.O. clubs are in the U. S.? 


4. What college chapel ministers 
entirely to soldiers, sailors, marines? 

5. What Episcopal church in Phil- 
adelphia has been made a national 
shrine? 

6. How many Christians are in 
India? 

7. How old is the Diocese of 
Florida? 


Answers are on page 34. 
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Books on the Church and by noted churchmen have a prominent place in the more 
than 300 U.S.O. clubs operated by the Y.M.C.A. Thousands of men in the armed 
forces thus have an opportunity to learn more about their Church and religion gen- 
erally. A Religious Book Shelf (above) is a recently installed feature. Among the 
titles are: The Bible, Book of Common Prayer, the Presiding Bishop’s Book for 
Lent, Which Way Ahead by W. Russell Bowie, the Archbishop of Canterbury’s recent 
book, The Hope of the New World and The Story of the Bible by Dr. Bowie. 


The servants of the king of Syria said 
unto him, Their gods are gods of the 
hills ; therefore they are stronger than 
we; but let us fight against them in the 
plain, and surely we shall be stronger 
than they. 


We smile at the crudeness of the 
Syrian conception of God but has 
it not a parallel in the tendency of 
even modern Christian peoplé to dis- 
criminate between religious and secu- 
lar spheres of activity? The hills 
may be taken to represent the religious 
side of our life. In this the authority 
and power of God are acknowledged 
but when we turn to so-called secular 
activities do we not often abandon 
them to the domination of the spirit 
of this world? 

How are our character and moral 
worth determined? Is it in the mo- 
ments we spend on the mount of vision 
or in our struggle on the plain below 
with the practical problems of life? 
Surely it must be in the latter. Precious 
as are the moments that we are privi- 
leged to spend in communion with God, 
apart from the bustle and turmoil of 
the busy world, they are not intended 
to exhaust our religious interest. They 
are indeed of value’in themselves but 
they are also periods of preparation in 
which we renew our strength for the 


battle to be waged on the plain. God 
does not offer the hill country as a 
place of refuge to which His servants 
can fly to escape the oppression of the 
world. 

God is potent in the plain no less 
than on the hills. It is there that the 
real battle of character is fought. It 


‘ will not do to seek holiness by fleeing 


from the world or by striving to 
counteract the world’s contamination 
with periodic doses of religious anti- 
dotes. The character that has value is 
that which is wrought out by obedience 
to God’s will in everyday affairs. God 
demands recognition in the real work 
of life. He asks us to believe that in 
practical affairs we can obtain better 
results under His leadership than by 
following blindly the world spirit. 

Our responsibility does not end with 
the conquest for God on the plain of 
our own life. It does not stop even 
with helping here and there a stricken 
soul and bringing them into the se- 
curity of God’s kingdom. We must 
not only win men out of the world into 
the Kingdom, but we must take the 
Kingdom into the world. 

Just as the Kingdom of God em- 
braces every part of the individual’s 
life, so must its authority extend over 
the whole range of social conditions 
and secular activities. This is the 


service which God is today asking of 
His Church. We have too often held 
ourselves back in the hills, complacent 
and satisfied that we are the elect peo- 
ple of God but heedless of the cries 
that reach us from the plain where men 
are suffering, souls are dying and the 
world spirit reigns supreme. Let us go 
down in God’s name and contest the 
field. If we do not there is grave 
danger that the deadly spirit of the 
world will rise even to the hilltops and 
sweep through the refuge in which we 
have felt so secure. 

Let us not, however, leave God be- 
hind in the hills. This is the danger 
that overtakes many who engage in 
this service. The world spirit meets 
those who go down to engage in this 
struggle on the plain just as he met 
their Master saying, “All these things 
will I give thee, if thou wilt fall down 
and worship me.” ‘The world needs 
material help. It needs physical 
cleansing and mental enlightenment 
but fundamentally it needs a clean 
heart and a new spirit. These can 
come only from above. While there- 
fore we strive on the plains of life to 
do the work which is the proper func- 
tion of the Body of Christ, let us be 
sure that in this effort we are joined to 
our Head, filled full with His spirit. 

By H. St. GrorcE TUCKER 


British Information Services Photos 


ORSHIP in the Dornakal 

Cathedral is to me more sat- 

isfying than anywhere else I 

know, in its simplicity, rever- 
ence and beauty, both of building and 
service,” writes an American teacher 
in India. “The fellowship of Bishop 
Azariah’s home is a privilege for which 
I can never be thankful enough. It is 
amazing to see how the Bishop carries 
on his heavy work, involving so much 
travel to all parts of India, under dif- 
ficult traveling conditions, with the 
same vigor and enthusiasm as ever. 
How he does work, but how he loves 
it! There is never a sense of rush or 
impatience with it. Little processions 
of children, or a family celebrating 
some special occasion, come happily 
along to the Bishop’s veranda to ‘wish’ 
him or to ask his blessing.” 

The presence of American troops, 
airmen and others, in India is sure to 
result in a quickened interest in that 
land, and a better knowledge of it, es- 
pecially of Calcutta, Delhi, Bombay 
and other parts of north and central 
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India. Bishop Azariah’s diocese of 
Dornakal is farther to the south but 


here too the effects of war are sharply ° 


felt and will bring a closer acquaint- 
ance between India’s people and their 
American visitors. 

Dornakal is the diocese to which 
more than a third of the 1943 Ameri- 
can gift to British missions is desig- 
nated. Bishop V. S. Azariah, the first 
native-born Indian bishop, was elected 
when Dornakal, an area of 21,000 
square miles in southeastern India, was 
organized in 1912, taken from the 
diocese of Madras. So the Bishop is in 
his thirty-first year as head of one of 
India’s most active dioceses. 

His Christians, who number more 
than 220,000, have been trained to 
consider their Church life incomplete 
unless they are active in carrying the 
message of Christianity to others. As a 
result of this constant emphasis on 
lay evangelism, whole villages come 
into the Church at one time, requiring 
long and patient teaching before and 
after their baptism. They are almost 


MODERN 


Illiteracy is fought by Church and government. One effective 
agency is the village schools for adults (left). Not casualties 
but victims of first aid training are shown above. 


all simple untaught country people, 
living on the narrowest possible margin 
above hunger and the ills of poverty. 

Even though there are more than 
150 Indian clergy in the diocese, they 
are all too few to carry on the vast 
work of pastoral care and teaching as 
they would like to see it done. It is 
hard to imagine what would happen and 
how the Church would grow should 
this diocese, or any other one in India, 
have a really adequate staff of clergy 
with enough churches, well furnished. 
The utter simplicity of the little mud- 
walled village churches and the barren- 
ness of their equipment seems a touch- 
ing and often a tragic thing to the 
visitor from a big solidly built church 
with stained glass and fine embroid- 
eries. Some of the clergy have a plain 
wooden cross and candlesticks which 
they carry with them on their constant 
rounds from village to village in the 
district under their care, and these, 
with the barest other essentials, may 
constitute all the “furnishings” of the 
church. 
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| War Draws Americ 


IDEAS AND METHOI 


The boys above are playing a game which also teaches grammar. 
Interior decorating and commercial art are two of many fields in 
which young women students like these (right) are working. 


and India Closer 


AEET ANCIENT CUSTOMS 


Dornakal is aiding, as all the other 
dioceses are, in the effort to lift the 
heavy blanket of illiteracy that spreads 
over all India. More than a thousand 
village school teachers are on the Dor- 
nakal diocesan staff, courageous and 
often lonely men. In many a village 
the teacher is for a long time the only 
Christian in the whole community and 
rarely sees a fellow Christian from an- 
other place. i 

Christians of all sorts number about 
six million, however, and nearly a mil- 
lion are in the Church of India, Burma 
and Ceylon, which is the Indian 
Church of the Anglican Communion. 
In a smaller or less populous land, their 
strength would be more evident, but 
all India’s statistics are so huge. Among 
its 350 million people, 200 languages 
are spoken, over an area of nearly two 
million square miles. The population 
has increased fifty million in a decade. 

A recent writer speaks of ‘the vast, 
vibrating spiritual power of India,” and 
it is true that the land for centuries 
has been teeming with religion. There 
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are more than 240 million Hindus with 
their countless gods, 78 million Mos- 
lems heeding their call to prayer from 
the tall minarets, and smaller numbers, 
but still counted by millions, of 
Buddhists, Animists and Sikhs, and 
more than a million Jains with their 
temples of marble carved like lace. 
India’s landscape is a symbol of its 
religions; the extremely high moun- 
tains where the air is too rarefied for 
life, and the low plains where life 
seems unbearable at times, reflect the 
lofty speculation of India’s religions at 
their highest and the evil practices 
which have developed from them. 

A witness to the constant sense of 
the supernatural that pervades the 
country, so often crudely manifested, 
was the Hindu chauffeur who, before 
starting a trip, prostrated himself in 
prayer before his motor car. The 
quaint things and the terrible ones are 
an old story, but around and through 
them all lies the helplessness of a great 
land awaiting the living power of 
Christianity to make it strong. 


The charm and the fervor of the In- 
dian Christians is something to see. 
One day when a motor bus drew up at 
a crossroads a young man on the bus, 
a Christian, saw standing by the road 
one of his former teachers from the 


Oxford Mission to Calcutta. The 
young man, tumbling out of the bus, 
rushed to his old friend and fell on his 
knees before him, embracing his feet, 
to the delighted amusement ot the 
Englishman's companion. The Church 
of India will bring great gifts to the 
Christian world community. 

Even today, no one can measure the 
contributions of leadership and poise 
made by the Christians to this time of 
tension and anxiety. In _ recent 
months when feeling ran high in Delhi, 
when buildings were set on fire and an 
Englishman was not safe on _ the 
streets alone, students in government 
schools tended to get out of hand, 
striking, holding mass meetings and 
protesting generally. At St. Stephen’s 
College, part of the Cambridge Mis- 

(Continued on page 31) 


Philadelphia Inquirer 


A procession winds its way through Old 
Swedes’ historic churchyard on occasion of 
recent visit of Bishop Oliver J. Hart. 


HILADELPHIANS are _ justly 


proud of their historic city for it 
was the cradle of the new repub- 
lic. Here Washington, Jeffer- 
son, Madison, and many other famous 
patriots met to draw up the Declara- 


“Old Swedes’” Proua 


PHILADELPHIA’S GLORIA DEI 


tion of Independence and the American 
Constitution. And the buildings in 
which they met and talked and planned 
are now among the most historic in 
the United States. 

Today civic-minded townsfolk and 
Churchmen have something else to be 
proud of, for the Federal Government 
has named Gloria Dei (Old Swedes’), 
Pennsylvania’s oldest church, a nation- 
al historic site. This venerable Epis- 
copal church thus becomes the first 
building in Philadelphia to win this 
honor and the only non-Roman Cath- 
olic church in the country to be so 
designated. 

Founded in 1677 by Swedish Luth- 
erans, who were among Pennsylvania’s 
earliest colonists, Gloria Dei, under the 
leadership of about a dozen pastors 
sent over from Sweden, served these 
people for more than a century. In 
1786 the King of Sweden appointed the 
Rev. Dr. Nicholas Collin to direct the 
work of the Swedish churches on the 
Delaware, and it was during his forty- 
five-year ministry that the transition 


from the Swedish Lutheran to the 
Episcopal Church began. Dr. Collin 
had eight Anglican curates, the last 
one of whom, the Rev. Dr. Jehu Cur- 
tis Clay, became the Episcopal rector. 

Almost a century of English tradi- 
tion has passed since the day in 1845 
when the corporation of Gloria Dei ap- 
plied for admission into the corivention 
of the Protestant Episcopal Diocese of 
Pennsylvania; and in those years there 
have been six rectors. 

Under the leadership of its present 
rector, the Rev. John Craig Roak, Old 


(Left) Scene from the church’s early his- 
tory is reénacted by present-day parishion- 
ers. (Above) Religious services are held 
at Art Guild meetings. Kneeling at left is 
Mrs. Alyce Guild’s 


Campisi, founder. 
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LDEST CHURCH 


It Is National Shrine 


Swedes’ today is pioneering in a new 
field. Through the Gloria Dei Guild 
of Arts, about fifty members of this old 
parish are trying to correlate artistic 
and religious forces. In the beginning 


they started out principally with the 
idea of beautifying this historic church 
and its grounds with their paintings, 


wood carvings and sculpture, but since 
the formation of the Guild about three 
years ago they have made more am- 
bitious plans. 

Now they create pieces for small 
struggling missions which otherwise 
could not afford dossal curtains, altar 
decorations and other objects to beau- 
tify their modest chapels. Members 
hope the idea expressed in the Guild 
will spread to other churches in and 
beyond this diocese, and that it will be 
broadened to include all the arts that 
bring beauty into the church painting, 
sculpture, stained glass, wood carving, 
embroidery, music and drama. 

It is fitting says Mrs. Alyce Hopkins 
Campisi, founder and president of the 
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IN PENNSYLVANIA 


Guild, to have this effort to combine 
art and religion emanate from Gloria 
Dei, for here at its oldest church Penn- 
sylvania culture began. Here in 1703, 
America’s first orchestral concert was 
conducted and in the same year the 
first Protestant ordination in the New 
World was held. Gustav Hesselius, 


America’s first portrait painter, is 
buried in the old churchyard as is Alex- 
ander Wilson, father of American 
ornithology. 

Among other things the Guild has 
painted sixteen shields of the Trinity 
and the Apostles in oil on wood, to 
decorate the parish hall, as well as altar 
cloths and linens in the same style as 
the shields. A large painting, “The 
Visitation,’ a shield six by three feet 
symbolizing St. Martin of Tours, and a 
cross and candlestick set have been 
presented to the Christian settlement 
house, and sets of stage scenery have 
been painted for the Girls’ Friendly 
Society shows. The half-dozen faculty 
members who teach music, painting, 


Dinizdeiphial kewirere 
A singing group (left) is given some point- 
ers by Guild teacher Mrs. D. L. Campbell. 
(Above) Gloria Dei, now a national shrine, 
served Swedish colonists in its early days. 


modelling, photography, costuming and 
sewing are making it a point to visit 
other churches and give lectures and 
exhibitions to spread the movement. 

Gloria Dei Church itself is a work 
of art—an architectural gem now sur- 
rounded by slums and industrial plants 
along a busy waterfront. But inside 
the iron gates the noise and confusion 
of the modern world are forgotten in 
the quiet beauty of the churchyard of 
this shrine, whose services have never 
been interrupted during nearly two and 
a half centuries. 


A choir of Maori men, natives of New 
Zealand now serving in North Africa, re- 
cently sang for the services in All Saints’ 
Cathedral, Cairo. 


Churchmen among those in training at a 
flying school in South Africa have assumed 
financial responsibility for an African can- 
didate for Holy Orders at St. Augustine’s 
College in Southern Rhodesia. This is a 
diocese aided by American gifts for British 


‘Missions. 


vhree Lions 


N spite of wars and high prices and 

lack of home mail, I sometimes feel 
I have never been so happy anywhere 
as here,” declares Miss Elda Smith in 
Maolin, free China. This is one of the 
least known sections of the country, 
not remote but off the usual track and 
apparently never penetrated by foreign 
correspondents, 

It is in the mountains, south of 
Wuhu, and since 1938 it has become a 
thriving center of the Church’s work. 
Bishop Robin Chen lives here when he 
is not making visitations elsewhere in 
his part of the Anking diocese, Mar- 
garet Monteiro and Emeline Bowne 


with Miss Smith and Sister Louise of 


the Community of the Transfiguration 
are the foreigners on the mission staff, 
and some of the Chinese clergy and 
teachers are stationed there. 

The foreigners have been adapting 
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Street markets are always fascinating. 
This one is in Chengtu, western China. 


themselves to new and restricted means 
of living. Luxuries and many things 
commonly rated as necessary are not 
to be had. No cake and no tinned 
fruit for months past. With eggs $6 
a dozen, Miss Smith has been raising 
chickens. Her vegetable garden has 
supplied cucumbers, beets, corn, car- 
rots, and tomatoes. The first onions 
they had had in eight months were 
brought from sixty miles away. The oil 
used locally in preparing food had risen 
in price to $10 for a small bowl, so the 
Americans were using beef fat, much 
cheaper than lard. 

“Pork is $7 a pound and not very 
good at that. When a cow is too old 
to work, we can buy a little beef; 6c- 
casionally water buffalo also, and both 
are tough but we are glad to get any- 
thing.” 

A rare experience was a brief holi- 


HARDSHIPS 


FILL 


FREE CHINA LIFE 


day visit to the Yellow Mountains, 
which are not yellow at all but black. 
From Maolin it is a two-day walking 
trip, twenty miles each day, to the foot 
of the mountains; then a six-mile climb 
up thousands of steps. They stayed 
in the Buddhist inn on top of a 7,000- 
foot mountain where at dawn the black 
jagged peaks jut up out of a sea of 
white mist. Thick pine forests cover 
the sides of steep gorges where the 
clear and icy mountain streams go 
dashing down. 

Later word from Maolin, written by 
Sister Louise, emphasizes again the 
high cost of food, especially rice. “Our 
Chinese friends have not enough to live 
on. Everyone looks thin and under- 
nourished. The Bishop’s wife goes out 
with the rest to cut firewood.” 

Funds are forwarded from the Na- 
tional Council to Bishop Chen, through 
the Council’s treasurer in Kunming, 
Mr. Arthur J. Allen. 


Robin Chen, assistant bishop of Anking, 
bears his heavy problems cheerfully. 


Ea 
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American Troops in Antigua 
Follow Columbus’ Steps 


MERICAN troops are now follow- 

ing the steps of Columbus as they 
explore some of the dozen or more 
British West Indian islands which 
make up the British diocese of Antigua 
or the Leeward Islands, at the eastern 
end of the Caribbean Sea. At a 
recent saint’s day service Bishop 
George Sumner Hand had for his 
acolytes two corporals from the U. S. 
marines, now regular attendants at 
the cathedral. 

When the English Church’s Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel was 
organized in 1701, the West Indies 
were one of the first places to which 
the Society sent missionaries or made 
grants to help in the Church’s work 
among English planters and _ their 
slaves. By the time the slaves were 
freed, in 1834, a great sweep of islands 
had been organized into a diocese 
called Barbados, and as this was too 
extensive, Antigua and its neighboring 
islands were organized as a separate 
diocese. Its first bishop, Daniel Davis, 


was consecrated in Westminster Ab- 
bey in 1842 but travel being what it 
was, he did not reach his far-off juris- 
diction until the spring of 1843. The 
diocese has been keeping its centenary, 
culminating on May 12. 

Travel for Bishop Hand is not so 
different today from what it was a cen- 
tury ago for Bishop Davis, because 
except for an occasional motor launch 
all steam and motor shipping has van- 
ished and seaplanes are not available 
for his mission journeys. Consequently 
he goes about in anything the wind 
will blow, and spends hours on _be- 
calmed waters when the wind does not 
blow at all. Once he had to wait so 
long for any kind of boat to reach 
one island that the confirmation can- 
didates outgrew their nice new con- 
firmation clothes. 

Although most of them are so poor 
that a new dress or suit is an event, 
the Church people everywhere in this 
anniversary year have given the bishop 
a special offering. 


Wherever the tropical sun shines in the West Indies, milk from smooth-shelled coco- 


nuts is the grade A beverage. 


Vendors find a ready sale for their inexpensive drink. 
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Gendreau Photos 


Little sailing boats now carry Bishop Hand 
to the many islands of his diocese. 


Bishop Hand has been hoping for 
years that in 1943 an endowment of 
10,000 pounds might be set up. One of 
the great disappointments caused by 
the war is that it has been impossible 
to do this as the major part of the fund 
would have come in gifts from Eng- 
land. Of the 1943 American aid to 
British missions, seven per cent goes to 
the British West Indian dioceses, and 
Antigua will have a share of this. The 
bishop has 44,000 Church people to be 
shepherded, and only 25 priests. 

Of his recent voyages Bishop Hand 
writes: ‘“No bishop could have wished 
for better shipmates—cheerful, courte- 
ous and considerate. Whether at sea 
or ashore, I found the people every- 
where, like their priests, facing the sit- 
uation with calmness and courage, 
bearing their privations and hardship 
and the shortage of food. Mothers 
whose sons are in the battle line, some 
of them missing and others prisoners, 
are bearing all this with a brave face 
and Christian fortitude.” 

Of the efforts of his clergy to min- 
ister to the American men now sta- 
tioned among them, Bishop Hand 
writes to the National Council, “We 
do all we can to provide your men in 
the fighting forces with a home away 
from home.” 
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“Factory Chaplains” Serve 


CLERGYMEN CONDUCT SIMPLE SERVICES 1 


Intern. News photo 


Daily religious services are held at Colt 
Patent Fire Arms Factory, Hartford, Conn. 


UCKED away in the northeast 

corner of the United States is 

the third smallest state in the 

Union—Connecticut. Although 
its area is only 5,000 square miles and 
its population approximately 1,800,- 
000, this tiny state with its green fields 
and gently rolling hills is the most con- 
centrated war industry area in the en- 
tire country. 

Its cities and communities are filled 
to overflowing with war workers who 
have poured in from every section of 
the country. Statistics show that in 
some towns the increase in total num- 
ber of employees has been as high as 
863% while the number of women em- 
ployed in industry has increased in 
some cases by as much as 1100%. The 
Episcopal Church in the diocese is 
keenly aware of the complex problems 
arising from the radical social changes 
the war is bringing to Connecticut, 
and is trying to meet the urgent de- 
mands and challenging opportunities 
such a situation creates. 

Parishes in all the diocese’s war cen- 
ters are striving to minister to the new- 
comers in their midst. In Hartford 
various parishes are providing services 
for those who work at unusual hours. 
At Christ Church Cathedral the hour 
for Evensong has been changed from 
late afternoon on Sundays to the eve- 
nings, and for a trial period a service 
of Holy Communion was celebrated at 
midnight on Saturday. Elsewhere, 
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with the permission of Bishop Budlong, 
evening communion services have been 
held. 

At the instigation of the Rey. 
Charles R. Stinnette, Jr., curate of 
Trinity Church in Hartford, Roman 
Catholic Masses and interdenomina- 
tional services are now being held on 
Sundays in the Colt Patent Firearms 
Company, for the workers who are 
making rifles for America’s fighting 
men. Colt’s “factory chaplains” are 
Hartford clergymen from the various 
denominations who conduct simple, 
brief services which usually consist of 
two hymns, a Psalm, prayers and a 
short talk of not more than two 
minutes. 

Just across the Connecticut River 
from Hartford is East Hartford, home 
of the huge Pratt and Whitney United 
Aircrafts factory, which employs about 
30,000 workers. East Hartford’s pop- 
ulation has increased more than forty 
per cent in the last two years and it is 
expected to continue to grow. Here, 
in Millbrook Park, one of the war 
worker housing projects, the Episcopal 


Church has a new diocesan field work- 
er—Mrs. Leonard Melville. 

Millbrook Park is a flat treeless tract 
of land with about 300 small houses, 
most of them painted white, but with 
doors and trimmings of differing col- 
ors; there are at least twenty-five feet 
between each house, sometimes more, 
and the streets are laid out in large 
oval tracts with large back yards. 

Many of the women living here say 
they will return to their home state as 
soon as the war is over. They have 
rented their own homes and have fur- 
nished the cottages with odds and ends — 
from the attic or with cheap furniture 
bought in Hartford. As in all such 
communities, there are all sorts of peo- 
ple and they are from the Northeastern 
States with a large sprinkling from 
New York and a few from the mid- 
west. 

“Calling on these women is a joy,” 
says Mrs. Melville. “As soon as they 
hear that the caller is from the Church, 
the greeting is usually, ‘Please come in, 
I’m just dying to talk to someone.’ 
The greatest need of the women is com- 


The young people’s group of Hartford’s Christ Cathedral is keeping busy these days 
making plans for entertainments and parties for the servicemen who are stationed in 
army or navy camps near the Hartford area or are home on short furloughs. 
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Colt’s Rifle Makers 


panionship. They are nearly all ter- 
ribly lonely. They may go on friendly 
terms with their next-door neighbor, 
but hesitate to form friendships with 
people. 

“Many of them will have an oppor- 
tunity to meet other women when they 
bring their children to the Church 
school which started on the first Sun- 
day in April. Many of the mothers of 
prospective pupils immediately  in- 
quired if they could come with the 
younger children as soon as they heard 
that the school was being started. It 
is difficult for them to get into East 
Hartford for church services on ac- 
count of poor bus service and the 
younger children who cannot be left 
alone. 

“After covering a comparatively 
small section, we have eighteen pros- 
pective pupils for the Church school 
with three teachers who are Church- 
women and have had some experience 
in teaching. They volunteered to help 
and seemed glad of an opportunity to 
do something outside of their homes. 
We have been fortunate to get the use 


Girls at Christ Church Cathedral, Hartford, 
often join servicemen in games in parish 
house where parties and dances are held. 
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ARGE HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, PLANT 


of three rooms in the Administrative 
Building and much friendly coopera- 
tion from that quarter. There are a 
surprising number of children to be 
baptized. Many have been born re- 
cently and in several cases the children 
were not baptized before they were 
brought here on account of mixed mar- 
riages and the fear of family disap- 
proval. In some cases neither the 
mother nor the child has been baptized. 
Many frankly admit that they be- 
longed to a Church back home, but 
never attended services; however, they 
are glad that their children will have 
an opportunity to attend Church 
school.” 

About fifty miles south of Hartford 
is Bridgeport, a city whose population 
within the last several months has 
grown from 150,000 to more than 200,- 
000. During World War I Bridgeport 
was called the “Essen of America” be- 
cause of the amount of vital war mate- 
rial produced by its factories. In this 
war the machinery in the city’s scores 
of smoking plants runs day and night 
and is turning out a vastly greater 


Mrs. L. Melville with some pupils of newly 
organized Church school which meets under 
St. John’s Church auspices, East Hartford. 
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War worker hangs up family wash in his 
trailer camp home just outside Hartford. 


amount of weapons and ammunition 
than in the previous war. The changes 
wrought by the construction of new 
war plants and the influx of thousands 
of workers is swamping the city’s 
housing and recreational facilities. 
Such problems are challenging the 
Church, which is meeting them to the 
best of its ability. 

One of the most significant pieces of 
work being done in the Bridgeport area 
is that being carried on in Melville 
Village by the Rev. Delmar S. Markle, 
rector of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church, Bridgeport. Melville Village, 
one of several large housing projects in 
the Bridgeport industrial area, has 
about 200 families in each one of which 
at least one member is employed in 
war work. This village is located 
nearly four miles from the \center of 
the city, and is connected by a bus 
service which is some distance from the 
village. 

St. George’s Church, although two 
miles away, is the nearest parish to the 
village, and its parishioners and Mr. ~ 
Markle undertook some months ago to 
reach all of the families not actively 
affiliated with any church. Three 
members of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
made a careful religious census of the 
whole district and then Mr. Markle 
called on every family exhibiting any 
interest in church affairs. The whole 

' (Continued on page 32) 
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THERE ARE NO 
ATHEISTS IN FOXHOLES 


Major Gen. Alexander A. Vandergrift 


Major General Vandergrift of the U. 8. Marine Corps, was in com. 
mand of United States Forces in the Solomon Islands area during 
the firat qreat offensive of the present war. At the request of the 
United Church Canvass, representing seventeen creeds and com: 
munions, he spoke over the nationwide network of National 
Broadcasting Company recently, Part of hia talk is reproduced here, 
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OU have heard the saying, “There were no atheists 

in the foxholes.” J did not originate the phrase as 

some people believe, But in four and a half months 

on Guadalcanal, I saw how true it was, Things 
were pretty grim out there. There wasn’t any question 
about that. Our men had very great tasks to do, They 
did them with high courage. They found the power to go 
beyond the ordinary limits of human courage and endur- 
ance, They knew it came from some force beyond them- 
selves. What happened out there brought out the finest 
traits of American character, 

We made a successful landing on Lunga Point on 
August 7th, That was just seven months after December 
7th. A great many prayers were said before that attack. 
But from then on until late in August, there were no 
church services, You can see the reason. Not even a 
small group could gather together, ‘They were sure to be 
the target for a bomb. ‘The prayers that were said, were 
said by men alone, or with their chaplains. About three 
weeks later, we were able to resume services. ‘There was 
prayer every morning, and before battle. There were 
Sunday services, both Catholic and Protestant. 

What was true in Guadalcanal, was repeated in Tulagi, 
and throughout the South Pacific. It takes place, I am 
sure, on every American fighting front today. That is 
usually the case. It has been so, throughout my experi- 
ence in Cuba, in Panama, in Mexico, in China and else- 
where. 

In the Solomons, it was unusually inspiring and im- 
pressive, You would see a little service going on almost 
anywhere, Sometimes in the shade of the tall coconut 
palms. Sometimes there would be a bomber nearby. The 
congregation would be its crew, some of them stripped to 
the waist, with their pith helmets on the ground, kneel- 
ing in prayer, Some pews were made from planks set on 
crates, Inside the crates were the tail fins for heavy 
calibre bombs, Sometimes fronds had been cut from the 
tall palms, then arranged to make a natural pulpit or 
altar. In one place, there was a crude lean-to, made of 
sheets of corrugated iron, But there was an altar there, 
and a name. The Chapel of Our Lady of Victory. Re- 
ligion out there was very simple, but it was very real. 

I feel I must mention our litttle cemetery, “Flanders 
Vield.” It was half a mile east of Henderson Air Field. 
It was dedicated with a simple ceremony, but inspiring, 
on behalf of all faiths and all creeds. Here Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish services were held. 

To those of you whose loved ones are there, all of us 
who fought on Guadalcanal send a greeting of heartfelt 
sympathy. We feel that we can share some part of your 
grief, Your sons and husbands were our friends and 
comrades, ‘They were bound to us by ties you can 
deeply understand, I can assure you that those you 
loved died gloriously for their country, and for the free- 
dom of a civilized world, 

1 want to say a word about our chaplains. Besides the 
rites, the sacraments, and the services, they were asked, 
by the men, to help them solve their inner problems and 
doubts. The chaplains were splendid men, and were held 

(Continued on page 33) 
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A chaplain conducts a story telling hour and says prayers on Tuesday afternoons for 
little “polio” patients who are getting the Sister Kenny treatment at Sheltering Arms. 


Lunch time comes for a youthful patient 


just arrived at Sheltering Arms Hospital, 


“Polio” Victims In Sheltering Arms 


ST. BARNABAS’, MINNEAPOLIS, OPENS HOME FOR SUFFERERS 


gna ae tap children and_ smiling 

youths filled with hope despite their 
crippled limbs are invading Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, today. For St. 
Barnabas’ Hospital in that city has 
done it again. Long known as a pio- 
neer (seventy-two years ago it was the 
first hospital in Minneapolis) it has 
now pioneered by opening the first 
hospital in the United States to be de- 
voted exclusively to the care of victims 
of infantile paralysis under the Sister 
Kenny treatment. The new institution 
is known as the Sheltering Arms Hos- 
pital and it is here that these young 
Americans hope to regain their health 
so that they may become useful citizens 
in the years tocome. 

Originally opened in 1882 as a home 
for orphaned and dependent children, 
Sheltering Arms in late years had 
found its social usefulness lessened be- 
cause of present-day practice of plac- 
ing orphans in private homes rather 
than in institutional homes. And so 
when it was found that St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital needed more space for the 
large number of private ‘‘polio” pa- 
tients it was treating (with a staff 
trained by Sister Kenny), it was de- 
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cided to offer the Sheltering Arms 
Home, a large building with twenty- 
nine acres of woodland, to the Board 
of St. Barnabas’ for use as a “polio” 
hospital. The Home was completely 
remodeled, refurnished and redecorated 
by the Sheltering Arms Board and 
proper hospital equipment was in- 
stalled by St. Barnabas’. 


The Sheltering Arms will be a haven for 
scores of children suffering from “polio.” 


Sheltering Arms is operated and 
staffed by St. Barnabas’ Hospital, 
which is headed by Miss Nellie Gorgas, 
formerly of the University of Chicago 
Clinic Hospitals. Heading the medical 
staff are Dr. Wallace A. Cole, profes- 
sor and head of the department of 
Orthopedic Surgery at the University 
of Minnesota; and Dr. Miland E, 
Knapp, head of the department of 
Physiotherapy at that University. 

The new hospital will in no way in- 
terfere with any of Minneapolis’ pro- 
posed future efforts in caring for in- 
digent “polio” victims, and will bear 
the same relationship to such a clinic 
as the private hospitals of the city now 
bear to the General Hospital. The 
National Polio Foundation, the Min- 
neapolis representative of which is Mr. 
James IF. Bell, chairman of the Board 
of General Mills, Inc., has voiced its 
enthusiastic approval of the Hospital. 

e e e 

Among the hundreds of gifts which have 
come recently to Bishop Tucker for the Pre- 
siding Bishop’s Fund for World Relief was 
one for $17.80 from a young sergeant with 
the American forces in the Far East, He 
asked that his contribution be used for Chi- 
nese war relief, 
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The Hey, Alfred Matthews reator af Mt Tolinte Mplaeopal Chieeh 
In Macon, Clin given oounwel to soldier dn that eye Catton 
wd Chery UO) lob, Clady dake (iene at MM ininterta Deut! 


OTN TLY a onely younp soldier 
hon Wyoming, now stationed al 
an Army post ii Georgia, win 
dered dito the Cotton and Cherry 
U0, Club ti Miaeon, ble tae just 
Hid some cistirebing newe from home 
And Wie Hidoue to dalle wilh someone 
who milyht be able to Tend a lelpiny 
hind, As te looked avound at the 
various servicemen Dusy writiip tel 
(ere “nie ply inp PINE Pore his eve wae 
Aliacted to a small table with a alpa 
dondinge Minister's Desk,” Westie it 
Wis SI AW VOUT Tooling elerpy 
win, ‘The soldier's face Tphted up 
Hleve wis just (he person to help tin 
Willi Hila problemi, And so te told his 
(roubles fo the iey, Alfred Matthews, 
reclat of AL, Jolis Mpveopal Chivel 
in Macon, who soon wie able to send 
(he tid away vellaved and happy 
Thin UMinistera Dewle’? is a feature 
i ony YMC AS operated) Uh8,0 
Chihe, Loew clerymen of (he various 
Comnunone (ale Ciena Deve on citted 
ont daye and mnahe Cherwelves low 
(0 (he servicemen, And they could 
Nid wo better plice in whtel to teat 
enniive with (hese nen th quitorin Por 
(herve nie always aware oof them 
atreniiiip into the more than 400 
YMC Acoperated (08.0) chile ti all 
patie of (he country 
The Uitte Orpanivation 
wie eslabliahed mare (han (wo yeaa 
HHO fo serve (he religious, welliave and 
educational needa of the men and 
wore lipraated by the country's 
Mobilieaton for war, Te ta composed 
Of sik representative, Volintary ayer 
clear ‘he VWLCLA,, the Jewlsh Wel 
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Nullore enjoy a enagk before joining ina Vorun Hour at the Navy 
YMCA, In Norfally Va, Games and “sings” ave frequently 
orinived here (a help entertain these seamen when off duty, 


Y.M.C.A. and Churche 


TAKING ACTIVE PART IN ACTIVITIES AN 


fave Towrd, the Natlonal Catholic 
Community Service, the National 
Travelova’ Ald Agsoclation, (he Salva 
tion Army and the YoMLCSA, About a 
your alter die creation, hawever, non 
Konan Cathote Chateh leaders began 
to wonder just what the place of the 
Chireh was in the U.8.0 


Ih onder (to make the relatlonship 
hetween (he U,8,0,, YoMOCLA, and the 
chirches etleetive the Army and Navy 
departinent of the Yo MOC VA, employed 
(he Rey, Marion J, Creeper, a Method 
il Clergy, (o reprewent (he (woway 
ieee of the "VY" and the nen 
Roman churches, Uhis showed a ape 
Clit effort on the part af the YMEC.A, 
10 represent the chuvehea’ Titereata tn 
(he U8.0 

Roday (he tillvence and mlniatry of 
(he churehes ave cared to the men and 
women in the armed forees through 
(hvee math ehannelas by the offielal 
Army and Navy ehaplatna, th apectal 
serviced And progtamea of the churches 
Ih COMMIT Hed tear (he military een 
fora) and through eodperation with the 
US.0, and the YMACA, The Ariiy 
and Navy Commission of the lplaeopal 
Chuveh, headed by Uishop Henry tk, 
Sherrill, da coin a aplendid wore ta 
(he frat two channels by proyvldbag 


finda dar chaplaiie and in augmenting 
the needs of local churches, 

"So fav as the Protestant churches 
are concerned,” says Mr, Creeger, “the 
VYoM.CLA, ja a natural ally In meeting 
(helr peculiar rveaponsibility in these 
overburdened communities, In addi 
lon to belng a partner of the churches 
in (he meeting of the reereational and 
soclal needs of (he men, it can be an 
Amond those belaging hospitality to service. 
men who vielt the U,8.0, Club in Lebanon, 


Va, are the Key, Modney Ihinee, rector of 
Mt, take's Chuvoh, and Mes, lrace, 
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Many soldiers enjoy serious disousalon droupa and Wible atudy, 
Here in the U.S.0, Club operated by Y.MLC\A, in Lebanon, Ma, 
servicemen exchange their viewpoints during a fellowahip hour 


ooperate with U.S.O. 


OGRAMS OF MORE THAN 


effective partner in meeting their ve 
lizious needs, Moreover, there are 
many thousands of men and boya pass 
ing through the clubs operated by the 
Y.M.C,A, every week, who, for one 
reason or another, never come within 
the range of the direet influence and 
services of the local churehes, Yet, 
among these men ave many who are 
definitely chureh minded and many 
The Rev, Marion Creeger, associate pro 
dram director, ArmysNayvy Department of 


Y.M.C.A,, issues certificates to frat drade 
uates US.OvY.M.CVA, training inatitute, 
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300 CLUBS 


more who are responsive to religion 
ministry, ‘hese men, toa, arte det 
nitely the reaponalbility and the oppor 
(unity of the ehurvehea; and, i the 
churches are to serve them at all, they 
must serve them where they are 
through the agency that ta available, 

“Hecause the YMAC A, haa a pen 
wine concer for the teligloua wellare 
of the men who come inte tia eliba, and 
because i honestly desives to be a 
faithful (he chureli, tt ts 
seeldng to develop as many meaniigtul 
religious emphases as pomilble tin its 
club programa,’ 

Chief among (hese are cobperntive 
worldne relationshipa with the celery 
and (he churches ti the local comma 
nily, The clergy ave invited to serve 
on Committees and to visll freely among 
(he men at the U,S,0, center the 
Minister's Deak helps tn (his process 
Information about loeal chureb sery 
ices IA alwaya avallable at the U,8.0 

Other methods tnelude chatelbuthopy 
large quantities of carefully planned cde 
vollonal literature, “Religlous Wook 
Shelves” ave now being placed in the 
more than 400 clubs operated by the 
“yY?  Albuma of recorded muale by 
world-famous artiata, choral socletles 
and orchestvas ave also belap 


servant ol 
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Cihureh leaders on Liao 
Union meet at etty VOMAGLAL to dikeviae Oliveh relitlonalip to 
the TSO) aad to daw up pli for (ituee aeoup eatiperaiton 


Committee of Lebanon Mintatertat 


AVATTADIO aa are religious Hive, Group 
OF SeRVIPemen are ormaniged to pa to 


Sunday morntig breaktast ane (en, 
it (hey wiah, are taken to some toeal 
ehiveh, Groupe of ehurehwormen alsa 


are ormantged (oO wel aa howteses (0 
Keep the candy jar ‘tled andl to help 
entertain (he men (a wiiloray (i varlous 
other ways 

hun ia the UO, beeomie a 
Villiiable partner and ally ti ita vel 


HIOUS TATA TSOy Co seryvibenien 


W. A, Howe Gilt #500 

Phe Binhop Rowe Menorkl Nas te 
velved WSOQ) (hroueh the Wornian's 
Vuaitiary national executive board, to 
bo used in furnihing the kltehen ta 
(he bishop's Tiving, quarters whieh will 
be part of the new Alaska 
house, The pitt caine (ron a fore 
member of the bowrd, who waked ih 
board to ceeide how the with ahould be 
uned, “The board (houeht (hak a wil 
Hom a worn melt well be destunated 
lor (he And other 
women, anid tial the wives af fature 
binhopa ol Alisha will always be grate 
Hil to (he anonyinous done 
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WArtIe phyees FOr Tee ae Ti lereewmens 
POAVOr LOU py he heli published ly 
Movement, the thiphs 
pages contin Dally Tone Pragersy bila rdae 
lov Prayer Groupe) Payers and Pianibeuly 
inves) aod OA Minute of whieh We 
toy (he tise of soliiievs, sallove, alee ane 
Wierchink seaMen 
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EXAS Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College in College 

Station, Texas, has gone to 

war. Today its campus is 
swarming with eager young men in uni- 
form who are training for the various 
branches of the armed services. The 
large student body of this college which 
in peace times numbers about 7,000, is 
now called the Corps, and in the 
months since the U.S, Government 
took over, the number of students and 
uniformed mén has taxed the college 
to its utmost capacity. 

St. Thomas’ Chapel at Texas A. and 
M. has a unique history because it is 
probably the only chapel, outside of 
U.S. Army and Navy camps and sta- 
tions, that is ministering entirely to 
soldiers, marines, sailors and teaching 
personnel. It has a vestry composed of 
students from each company or regi- 
ment of the Corps, and a Lay-reader’s 
Guild consisting of eight students who 
read the Psalms and Lessons of Morn- 
ing Prayer and conduct the services 
when the Chaplain is absent. 

A Coffee Club, which follows the 
9:30 Communion Service and is fa- 
mous for its “bull sessions” on religion, 
has a large following among the stu- 
dents. As a rule they attend the Holy 
Communion Service at nine-thirty, re- 
main for the Coffee Club and then par- 
ticipate in the eleven o’clock service. 

The Chaplain, the Rev. J. Hugh R. 
Farrell, devotes most of his waking 
hours to campus work and tries to con- 
tact each and every Churchman dur- 
ing his stay at A. and M. In normal 
times the number of Episcopalians in 
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Ice cream slacks, khaki and Navy blues mingle (left) as Churchmen 
attend Morning Prayer at St. Thomas’ Chapel, Texas A. and M. Col- 
lege. (Above) Cadets receive Communion from Chaplain J. H. R. 
Farrell. R.O.T.C. Cadets (below) hold review at Texas A. and M. 


ST. THOMAS’ CHAPEL SERVES A. AND 


val 
the student body is 500 or 600 and 
during the past months the number 
has remained practically the same. St. 
Thomas’ is one of the prides of the 
national chairman of the Youth Com- 
mission, Bishop Clinton S. Quin, in 
whose diocese it is located, and he is 
happy that Texas is serving students 
and soldiers, sailors and marines who 
come from nearly every diocese in the 
United States. 
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Universal Pictures Ph 


Texas College Campu: 


In recent weeks Hollywood invaded 
this Texas campus to make Universal 
Picture’s ‘‘We’ve Never Been Licked” 
under the direction of Walter Wanger. 
About 760 senior R.O.T.C, cadets en- 
rolled at A. and M, took time off be- 
tween classes to play prominent roles 
in the picture. When the Universal 
company worked here, the senior class 
appeared in front of the cameras al- 
most every day. 
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Chaplain Farrell is always home (above) to the boys preparing to fight 


on world’s battlefields. (Right) Part of the Coffee Club of St. 
Thomas’ Chapel. In Texas A. and M.’s large mess hall, 2,600 
future officers of the U. S. armed forces eat at one sitting, 


versal Pictures Photo 


s Now Parade 


UDENTS TRAINING FOR ARMY & NAVY 


cadets parade in final review as a trib» 
ute to the graduating class who will re- 
ceive their gold bars as second lieuten- 
ants in the various branches of the 
armed services. 


The film includes several scenes 
showing the 7,700 future infantry, 
artillery, cavalry and signal corps of- 
ficers on parade at this largest military 

| training center in the United States. 
And among the leading actors are Noah 
Berry, Jr., Anne Gwynne, Harry 


Davenport, Martha O’Driscoll and 
Richard Quine. 

One of the most spectacular scenes 
is the graduation rites when the 7,700 
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A new church, partly for the use of Ameri- 
can soldiers on St, Lucia, British West Indies, 
is being built by the Diocese of the Wind- 
ward Islands. 


Six Pillars Of Peace 


American participation in an inter 
national allianee of nations to preserve 
the peace after the war is urged in a 
six-point program announced by the 
Federal Council of the Churehes of 
Christ in America, The program is 
the result of a twoeyear study by the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a 
Just and Durable Peace and headed by 
John Foster Dulles, trustee of the 
Rockefeller Foundation and writer on 
international law, 

The six “pillars” of peace follow; 

The peace must provide the political 
framework for a continuing collabora: 
tion of the United Nations, and in due 
course, of neutral and enemy nations, 

The peace must make provision for 
bringing within the scope of interna 
tional agreement those economic and 
financial acts of national governments 
which have widespread international 
repercussions, 

The peace must make provision for 
an organization to adapt the treaty 
structure of the world to changing: une 
derlying conditions, 

The peace must proclaim the goal 
of autonomy for subject peoples and it 
must establish international organizie 
tion to assure and to supervise the 
realization of that end, 

The peace must establish procedures 
for controlling military establishments 
everywhere, 

The peace must establish in principle 
and seek to achieve in practice, the 
right of individuals everywhere to ré- 
ligious and intellectual liberty, 
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Comfort and encouragement are brought to a prisoner (above) Chaplain Archie Drake (above) baptizes a child in the chapel 


by former city mission Chaplain T, W. B. Magnan, now in the of St. Barnabas’ House, one of the City Mission institutions. A 
Army, (Below) Divinity students in pastoral training class con- young seminarian taking the pastoral training course, learns to 
ducted by New York's Protestant Episcopal City Mission Society turn hospital ward patient in bed, as part of his classwork. 


discuss procedure with one of the doctors at Bellevue Hospital. 
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Future Clerics Become “Interns” 


GET HOSPITAL, PRISON EXPERIENCE 


OU can count them by the 

thousands today in our crowded 

asylums, prisons, hospitals and 

homes for the aged and desti- 
tute—those pitifully lonely and mal- 
adjusted persons who are hungry for 
friendliness, an understanding word 
and a sign that someone takes a per- 
sonal interest in them. Young people 
in our reformatories, too, many of 
them adolescents and first offenders 
who are bitter over their lot, are in 
dire need of sympathetic guidance if 
they are to get their lives straightened 
out. It is all these unfortunates that 
the Chaplains of New York’s 112-year- 
old Protestant Episcopal’ City Mission 
are serving during these war days. 

Some twenty-three of these chap- 
lains are now on call at all hours of the 
day and night in thirty-two public in- 
stitutions. Theirs is a many-sided 
service which includes everything from 
advice in family problems and prac- 
tical financial counsel, to religious min- 
istrations and services. All are trained 
in special chaplaincy courses and are 
taught to understand how illness, emo- 
tional and financial insecurity and fear 
affect human lives. It is their job to 
try to teach these people how to meet 
and solve life’s problems. 

These chaplains on the home front, 
like those on the battlefield, are carry- 
ing heavy responsibilities today. The 
armed services have called thousands 
of doctors and nurses to the colors, and 
the decreased number of medicos in the 
country’s hospitals and other public 
institutions, together with the war ten- 
sions, has made patients and inmates 
tense and fearful. So well are chap- 
lains meeting this problem that many 
hospital superintendents declare they 
are indispensable members of their 
staffs in these trying days. Chaplains 
are often the only ones who have any 
time now to devote to the patients be- 
yond the most necessary services. 
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City Mission chaplains bring cheering and 
comforting words to little crippled chil- 
dren as well as to ill and lonely adults. 


Writes one hospital doctor: ‘As a 
physician I know very well that there 
is a time when the problem of minis- 
tration to the patient is spiritual. This 
cannot be turned on just as you turn 
on the lights in your room, or as you 
would open a door. The patients we 
deal with need help in many ways, at 
many times during the day and night. 
Their spiritual needs frequently far 
surpass their medical needs.” 

It was in 1864 that the City Mis- 
sion Society undertook chaplaincy 
service as the representative of all the 
Protestant churches in New York City. 
Since those far-off days the work has 
expanded and progressed until now it is 
regarded as being among the best done 
in the field of public institutions. 
Supervising the Society’s chaplaincy 
program is the Rev. J. Arnold Purdie, 
who has devoted his entire ministry to 
this work. 

During 1942 the society’s chaplains 
ministered to 9,600 people daily under 
their care. This ministry included the 
conducting of services, preaching, re- 
ligious education, the administering of 


IN CLINICAL COURSE 


the Sacraments and pastoral counsel- 
ling. They also had personal confer- 
ences with nearly 34,000 persons and 
in addition gave comfort and guidance 
to thousands of others through the 
3,907 services and celebrations of the 
Holy Communion held throughout the 
year, 

The chaplains’ work is a specialized 
religious ministry demanding as much 
knowledge and as many skills as does 
the work of the physician or surgeon. 
Says the Rev. William E. Sprenger, 
chairman of the Committee on Chap- 
laincies of the Federation of Churches 
of New York City, ‘““Not only must the 
chaplain have a deep and abiding re- 
ligious faith and knowledge of the 
fundamental tenets of the Christian re- 
ligion, but he must also have a very 
deep understanding of and love for 
people. He must be able to sense the 
meaning of illness to the patients of 
our hospitals, the motives which bring 
inmates to our prisons, the feelings 
which lead to the sense of futility ex- 
perienced by so many people in our 
Homes for the Aged and Dependent.” 

In the old days the average clergy- 
man gathered his psychology as he 
went along. But modern-minded 
Churchmen believe young theological 
students should learn life at first hand’ 
and should spend some time in 
asylums, reformatories, hospitals and’ 
prisons. Earliest advocate of this plan 
was the City Mission Society which 
began as early as 1923 having students. 
assist their chaplains in the city hos- 
pitals. 

From this grew the Society’s present. 
thirteen-week course of clinical train- 
ing, held during the summer months at 
the New York State Training School 
for Boys in Warwick, N. Y., for recom- 
mended students of the Church’s. 
various seminaries. The results of this. 
training will be widespread, for these 

(Continued on page 30) 
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t. Paul’s Solves Mothers’ Worries 


HO will look after the chil- 

dren this summer when 

school is out? All over the 

country today American 
mothers are worrying about this ques- 
tion. Many of them have had their 
daily home routine turned topsy-turvy 
for they are spending their days toiling 
in war plants. During the winter 
months their children were safe in 
school, but once classes are over many 
of these youngsters will have no one to 
look after them and no place to play 
‘except on city streets. 

But down in Baltimore, Maryland, 
St. Paul’s Girls’ School has solved this 
-wartime problem for some mothers. For 
the second consecutive year this old 
Episcopal school for girls will open a 
‘Day Camp this summer for the small 
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Gardening is a favorite pastime at St. 
Paul’s Girls’ School as Spring comes on. 


The library is a popular spot when students wish a quiet 
place to study. Many girls finish four-year high school course. 


There is no chapel at St. Paul’s Girls’ School and so family prayer is held every 
morning and evening in school’s living room. Girls take turns conducting prayers. 


daughters of women in industry. Be- 
ginning in June and continuing for ten 
weeks, St. Paul’s Day Camp will care 
for about forty girls between the ages 
of seven and fourteen from nine o’clock 
in the morning until four-thirty in the 
afternoon, Monday through Friday. 
Here the girls will enjoy swimming, 
craftwork, sewing, nature study, 
sports and games of every kind under 
trained supervisors—and all for the 
small charge of seven dollars for a two- 
week period or thirty dollars for the 
full ten-week period. 

The regular staff will be supple- 
mented by college girls who will lead 
groups in singing, dramatics, dancing, 
music appreciation and swimming. Last 
year, according to one of the campers, 
“swimming was the most fun and the 


Athletics play an important part in St. Paul’s curriculum and 
help teach students fair play and adjustment to group living, 


good dinners were the next best thing.” 

Ever since 1799, the year George 
Washington died, St. Paul’s Girls’ 
School, originally an orphanage, has 
been rendering distinguished service to 
the Church and city of Baltimore. In 
the many years that have elapsed since 
its founding, nearly a dozen other 
Homes and orphanages have disap- 
peared, but St. Paul’s is still in exist- 
ence. Free from sectarian barriers, its 
doors are open to all whether Episco- 
palian or not, but once admitted a girl 
is required to attend Church school 
and Sunday services. 

St. Paul’s is especially proud of the 
help it gives young adolescent girls of 
superior intelligence who need a good 
home. Some of the girls come from 
broken homes or from a home where 
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the only parent has just died. Shocked, 
confused and emotionally upset, these 
youngsters find at St. Paul’s under- 
standing and sympathy, and through 
its academic curriculum, teaching of 
homemaker’s crafts and religious train- 
ing, they are equipped to face life’s 
problems. 

By limiting the number of girls ad- 
mitted to about twenty-five, the well- 
trained staff has been able to give the 
highest type of service in developing 
its young charges physically, mentally 


Capt. William G. Peters, son-in-law of 
Bishop Gray, with wife and son, Joseph. 


It took coffee rationing to make 
some people realize, finally, that we 
are at war. But others, long before 
they had to give up the second cup, 
were well aware of the national emer- 
gency and all its realities. Many were 
active even before Pearl Harbor, doing 
their part in the national defense effort. 

Few families, as a whole, have been 
more intimately connected with the 
war than that of Bishop Campbell 
Gray of Northern Indiana, and Mrs. 
Gray. 

Their eldest son is a lieutenant (j.g.) 
in the Navy, the youngest a captain in 
the Marines. Another son, the Rev. 
Francis Campbell Gray, a _ reserve 
chaplain in the Army, is believed to be 
in the war zone of the Philippines and 
has not been heard from directly since 
November, 1941. 
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and spiritually. 

Today St. Paul’s girls are doing their 
bit for Uncle Sam by buying war 
stamps, collecting scrap and knitting 
for the Red Cross. They have become 
members of the Junior Red Cross and 
each one has contributed to the War 
and Community Fund. Some of them 
were chosen as firewatchers and air raid 
messengers in their respective schools 
during the past year. Many of them 
have had a first aid course for Juniors, 
and several girls are planning to have 


victory gardens this summer. Since 
January one of the sixteen-year-old 
students has been leaving at dawn on 
Saturday mornings to spend the day 
doing volunteer work at a hospital. 

With the Church and Sunday school 
providing instruction and _ spiritual 
leadership, and the public schools giv- 
ing the secular education, St. Paul’s is 
trying to cooperate with each and in 
turn is giving practical home training 
today to the young girls whose relatives 
entrust them to its care. 


THE GRAY FAMILY GOES TO WAR 


This is to say nothing of a son-in- 
law who is a captain in the field artil- 
lery of the Army, stationed in Aus- 
tralia. Even a daughter of the family 
is a registered Red Cross nurse. 

Lieut. (j.g.) William Crane Gray, 
the eldest son, recently completed his 
training in the Naval Reserve at the 
University of Arizona, Tucson. 

Capt. Joseph A. Gray, of the United 
States Marines, has the “most mili- 
tary” background of the family. He 
received his appointment to the 
Marines as second lieutenant when he 
was graduated from college in the 
spring of 1939. But before that time 
he had had ten years of training. Two 
years were spent in the Lower School 
and four years in the Army R.O.T.C. 
at Howe Military School, Howe, Ind. 
Then came four years of Navy 
R.O.T.C. at Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Joe received his Marine commission 
almost four years ago and consequently 


saw overseas service before Pearl Har- 
bor. In the spring and summer of 
1942 he was in the South Seas, but in 
the fall came back to this country for 
flight training. He is now at Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 

As if to round out the family repre- 
sentation in the services, Capt. William 
G. Peters, son-in-law of Bishop and 
Mrs. Gray, is in the Army. He was a 
reserve officer some time before the war 
and was called to active service early 
in 1941. He was sent to Australia in 
the spring of 1942 to serve in the field 
artillery. Mrs. Peters, with their 
small son, Joseph, is at the Bishop’s 
House in Mishawaka, Ind., for the du- 
ration. A graduate nurse and registered 
Red Cross nurse, she is serving as 
chairman of the Nurses’ Aid group in 
Mishawaka. 

The participation of the Gray family 
in the war effort is typical of the con- 
tribution made by many Church 
families. 


The Rev. Francis C. Gray (left below) and the Hon. Francis B. Sayre former High Com- 
missioner of the Philippines. (Right) Capt. J. A. Gray when in R.O.T.C. at Northwestern. 
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Bishop Frank Alexander Juhan with his two 
sons, the Rey. Alexander DuBose Juhan, 
and Lieut. Charles Juhan, now'‘in the Army. 
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(Above) St. James’ Mission, Port St. Joe, 
Fla., and (below) St. John’s, Jacksonville, 
the second largest parish in the diocese. 
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Our Military Takes Ov 


FLORIDA DIOCESE NOW DOTTED W 


HEY have pulled down many 

of the signs that used to wel- 

come tourists to America’s 

tropic paradise—Florida. Some 
parts of the State are posted with no- 
tices that the section is now a Re- 
stricted Military Zone. Motor con- 
voys rumble along palm-bordered 
boulevards, Army planes roar over- 
head on their way to guarded airfields, 
while thousands of soldiers pour into 
the small towns near the new military 
training camps which seem to have 
sprung up overnight in the Everglade 
State. 

Instead of the sun-burned pleasure- 
bent tourists of former years, Florida 
Churchmen today are welcoming 
bronzed men in khaki and blue to their 
parishes. And clergy and laymen 
throughout the diocese are quickening 
to double time to serve these men. 

Organized as a diocese just a little 
more than a century ago, in 1838, the 
history of the Diocese of Florida is one 
filled with courage and sacrifice. As 
early as 1827 the Rev. Ralph Williston 
was sent to found a church in Talla- 
hassee. But it was not enough to do the 
work given him and on the way to Tal- 
lahassee, he established Christ Church, 
in Pensacola. Then having founded 
St. John’s in Tallahassee and a mission 
in Wacissa, he struck out through the 
wilderness under the guidance of faith- 
ful Indians, for St. Augustine. 

When the diocese was founded in 
1838 it consisted of a thin line of vil- 
lages stretching out 400 miles along 
“The Spanish Trail” in the north, and 
a few scattered settlements along the 
endless miles of coast to the south. All 
else was wilderness, trackless miles of 
pine forest and swamp. 

For thirteen years Florida struggled 
on without a bishop until 1851 when 
Francis H. Rutledge was consecrated 
first bishop of the diocese. For years a 
pioneer in a new field, he labored be- 
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yond his strength only to see much of 
his work undone, before his death in 
1866, with the coming of the War Be- 
tween the States. John Freeman 
Young, the second bishop (1867-1885) 
found fear and privation everywhere, 
but im his eighteen years he built sev- 
eral churches and organized about 
forty parishes. Everywhere new settlers 
went, there went Bishop Young, build- 
ing graceful little pine churches, es- 
tablishing village schools, and bringing 
beauty of liturgy and music and sacra- 
mental worship into the pioneers’ bar- 
ren lives. 

It was under Florida’s third bishop, 
Edwin Gardner Weed, who guided the | 
diocese’s affairs for nearly forty years, 
from 1886 to 1924, that the southern 
half of the State was formed into a new 
diocese—Southern Florida, in 1892. 
Today the Diocese of Florida, which 
comprises an area of 23,895 square 
miles, has sixty-three parishes and mis- 
sions, thirty-four clergy and a popula- 
tion of more than 734,000 persons. 
Present bishop is the Rt. Rev. Frank 
Alexander Juhan, a native of Georgia, 
who was consecrated in 1924. 

Student centers are flourishing at 
two of the diocese’s educational insti- 
tutions—University of Florida and 
Florida State College for Women. The 
uncertainties of wartime have left 
their mark in all colleges, and the Uni- 
versity is no exception; but, despite the 
tenseness in the air, student religious 
work at Weed Hall, the Episcopal Cen- 
ter on this campus, continues at a 
heightened pace. 

Of the sixty-three Episcopal congre- 
gations in this diocese, fourteen are 
parishes, thirty-eight are organized 
missions (thirty, white; eight, colored), 
and eleven are unorganized missions. 
Carrying on the work in these congre- 
gations are, in addition to the Bishop, 
thirty-four clergymen, five of whom are 
now chaplains in the armed forces. 
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St. John’s in Jacksonville (the Rev. 
Newton Middleton, rector) ; St. John’s, 
Tallahassee (the Rev. W. J. Alfriend, 
rector) ; Christ Church, Pensacola (the 
Rev. Smythe H. Lindsay, acting-rec- 
tor); and Trinity Church, St. Augus- 
tine (the Rev. F. W. Golden-Howes, 
acting-rector) are all older than the 
diocese, which celebrated its centennial 
in 1938. 

The Church of the Good Shepherd, 
Jacksonville of which the Rt. Rev. 
Arthur Lea, D.D., is acting-rector, is 
by far the largest of all the parishes 
with approximately 1500 communi- 
cants. The rector of this parish, the 
Rev. Malcolm W. Lockhart, D.D., is 
a chaplain in the Navy and on leave 
“for the duration.” Next in size is St. 
John’s, Jacksonville, with approxi- 
mately 900 communicants. Other 
leading parishes are: Christ Church, 
Pensacola; St. John’s, Tallahassee; 
Holy Trinity, Gainesville, and Trinity 
Church in St. Augustine. 

Four of the fourteen congregations, 
All Saints’, Jacksonville; St. Paul’s-by- 
the-Sea, Jacksonville Beach; St. Luke’s, 
Marianna, and St. Paul’s, Quincy, have 
become parishes in less than a decade. 

Much good work also is being done 
in the forty-nine missions (both white 
and colored) under the leadership of 
Bishop Juhan, the Rev. Francis B. 
Wakefield, Jr., chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Missions, and three Archdea- 
cons: the Ven. Fred G. Yerkes, the 
Ven. Valentine G. Lowery, and the 
Ven. James K. Satterwhite. With the 
great increase in population it is likely 
that several of these mission congrega- 
tions will soon become parishes. 

Its progressive work with young peo- 
ple and its accelerated program for 
servicemen, as well as its forward-look- 
ing parish activities, enable Florida to 
go forward today, happy in the knowl- 
edge that it is serving both Church and 
country. 
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Wide World 

Outdoor classes, like this one of an officer training group, are a common sight in Florida 
today. Months of valuable time and millions of dollars have been saved by renting large 
hotels in Florida to house thousands of servicemen instead of building barracks for them. 


The Church of the Good Shepherd in Jacksonville (left above) is the largest in the 

diocese. Another leading parish is Christ Church, Pensacola (right above). Diocesan 

Woman’s Auxiliary leaders and Provincial officers (below) at a recent Woman’s Auxiliary 
Diocesan Convention. 


CHURCHMEN 


nternational News Photo 
Lt. Gen, George Kenney 


recently flew to 
U. 5. to ask more planes for Pacific area. 


Newest name in the ‘“Who’s Who of 
the Air” is Lieut, Gen, George C, Ken- 
ney, Churchman, whose Army flyers 
recently scored a brilliant victory in 
the Bismarck Sea. Gen, Kenney is 
Commander of the Allied air forces in 
the Southwest Pacific under General 
Douglas MacArthur, Airmen under 
his command a few weeks ago wiped 
out a Japanese convoy of ten warships 
and twelve transports carrying 15,000 
enemy troops. 

Born fifty-three years ago in Yar- 
mouth, Nova Scotia, Gen, Kenney was 
educated at Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and spent several years 
working as an engineer, In 1917 he 
was commissioned a first lieutenant in 
the U.S. Army Air Corps and was:pro- 
moted through the grades to his present 
rank, 


IN THE NEWS 


Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of New York 
is president of U.S, Conference of Mayors. 


One of the most colorful of all promi. 
nent Churchmen in today’s news is New 
York City’s fiery Viorello La Guardia, 
Now busily helping to lead the na- 
tion’s fight on the home front, the “Lit- 
tle lower” has been for nine years 
head of the world’s largest city. Born 
in 1882 in New York City, the son of 
a bandmaster, he spent several years 
with the American Consulate in Hun- 
gary and Austria before taking up the 
practice of law in New York. His 
political career began in 1917 when he 
was elected to Congress. In 1934 he 
took office as Mayor of New York after 
running on a Fusion ticket and has 
been reelected twice. In the last war 
Mayor LaGuardia was a major in the 
American Air Force in Italy. He is a 
communicant of Grace Church in New 
York, 


From a Fort Knox Jewish soldier; “Last 
night I attended a dance at the Temple 
Adeth Israel and had an enjoyable evening, 
After the dance I looked all over the town 
for a place to sleep but could find none. IT 


bumped into two friends and the three of us 
came here to the Christ Church Cathedral 
(Louisville, Ky.) where for 34 cents we were 
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given a bed, soap, towel, razor and blades 
and the best breakfast I’ve eaten in five 
weeks, Soon as I finish this letter, my two 
friends, one is a Catholic and the other is a 
Protestant, and I are going to attend the 
services here. I guess this is really what we 
are fighting for—the right of all peoples re- 
gardless of race, color or creed to believe as 
they please.” 


Prayer For Our Fighting Men 


O Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee; 
Give them the courage to endure, 

And hearts whose aims are high and pure. 
© Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 


Should pain and anguish come their way, 
Be Thou their Comforter and Stay; 
Infold the dying to Thy breast, 

And grant them Thine eternal rest. 

O Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 


Give us the faith that conquers pain 

And counts no sacrifice as vain, 

Which, late or soon, will win from Thee 
Man's righteous peace through victory. 

© Lord of air and land and sea, 

Guard Thou our sons who fight for Thee. 


Amen. 


This hymn, written by the Ven, Frederick 
George Scott, Archdeacon of Quebec, Canada, 
was first used at a memorial service for the 
gallant defenders of Hong Kong, Dec, 19, 
1041, It has since been used widely in 
churches and has the commendation of the 
Presiding Bishop. Copyright 1942 by the 
Rev. Frank Magill Sherlock, rector of Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Cranford, N. J. from 
whom copies may be secured for use in 
churches, 


Singing in New Guinea 


Somewhere in New Guinea, a soldier from 
the Church of the Holy Apostles in New 
York City, heard a native boy singing lustily, 
“Jesus Christ is Risen Today,” in his own 
language. The soldier, William Mataxotos, 
writing the story to his rector, the Rev. 
Lucius A, Edelblute, said: 

“This morning while away from camp I 
came upon one of the most interesting pic- 
tures of my life. The natives were building 
a grass hut, and they had only the wood 
framework up, One black boy was perched 
on the top of the center support, singing the 
hymn, ‘Jesus Christ is Risen Today’ in his 
own native tongue. It was at first quite a 
shock to me, but I realized that he had 
learned it from the missionary. I called up 
to him and said that he was a good boy, He 
looked down at me and repeated a few times, 
‘Me good boy’, ‘Me good boy.’ He came 
down from his perch and began to sing 
again, I listened, then joined him in English, 
How strange it was to hear this primitive 
boy and myself singing praises to OUR God. 
Truly the brotherhood of God knows no 
bounds, One feels the presence of God more 
out here in the wilds of the world, and He 
alone meets our needs,” 
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Family Wee 


Ewing Galloway 


k to Stress Home Ties 


GOVERNMENT, CHURCHES COOPERATING IN OBSERVANCE MAY 2-9 


HE family is coming into its own 

again. Gas rationing is keeping 
most of us closer home these days and 
is giving us an opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with our relatives. 

No longer, as in previous springs, 
are young Tommy and Jane spending 
their evenings riding around the coun- 
tryside. Now they’re learning to en- 
tertain their friends around the old 
piano, and are letting Mother and Dad 
and Aunt Sue join in their fun. Favor- 
ite old books are being brought down 
from the family bookshelves and read 
aloud; parents and children are finding 
a new comradeship working together in 
their victory gardens; and the family 
is learning the pleasure of attending 
church on Sunday as a group. 

But although the war is serving to 
bring some American families closer 
together it is disrupting many others. 
_ Wartime jobs with their long and ir- 
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regular hours, fathers and sons away 
with the armed forces, and mothers 
absent all day in war plants, are among 
the causes of the growing anxiety felt 
by many for the preservation of family 
life. 

Throughout the United States today, 
Government leaders and laymen alike 
are coming to realize the importance of 
the family both in civil life and in the 
Church, One expression of this swing 
of sentiment away from the individual 
and towards the family is Christian 
Family Week, which will be celebrated 
May 2-9. 

To help promote its observance, 
Government agencies are codperating 
with the various religious communions 
and the Office of Civilian Defense is 
urging the thousands of Civilian De- 
fense Councils all over the nation to 
join with and support the churches in 
this observance. 


Says a joint statement from the re- 
ligious communions and coéperating 
Government agencies: “The purpose of 
National Family Week is the spirituai 
strengthening of family life to meet 
successfully the wartime and postwar 
conditions which tend to menace \and 
disrupt families. The disturbances of 
family life growing out of war condi- 
tions constitute an emergency which re- 
quires the attention and concerted ac- 
tion of religious and all constructive 
community forces. National Family 
Week is designed to focus public atten- 
{ion upon the necessity of emergency 
measures for the conservation of family 
life in such a time. It emphasizes the 
spiritual foundations of the family.” 

The National Council’s Division of 
Christian Education has sent to all the 
clergy notice of Christian Family Week 
with suggestions of ways in which 
parishes can observe it, 
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Where friendship 
and hospitality 
DEEUGI ios 


in one of the loveliest settings in 
New York, where your own pri- 
vate park gives you quiet, light 
No 


noise, no crowding, no garish dis- 


and air in lavish abundance, 


play. Just a serene smart home, 


with perfect service, delicious 
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trated booklet “F” without obliga- 
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Move Hbevral arrangements may be 
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Hotel 
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52 GRAMBRGY PARK N,, NEW YORK 
CHARLES W, SCHWEPEL, Managing Director 


Death Recalls J. P. Morgan’s Church Interests 


The Late J, P. Morgan 


For nearly thirty years Mr. J, P. 
Morgan made it a point to arrive at 
the Chureh Pension Fund's meetings 
exactly on the minute, or a few 
minutes early, ‘The Office of — the 
Fund, of which he was a trustee and 
treasurer from 1915 until his death, 
wis within a few blocks of his Wall 
Street office and he usually walked 
there unaccompanied, 

A substantial contributor to the 
campaign for the lund’s initial reserve, 
Mr, Morgan recognized the importance 
and soundness of the pension plan for 
the clergy, The minutes of the Fund 
show that, despite his many interests, 
responsibilities and other activities, he 
wis always present, during the last 
(thirty years, at meetings of the Board 
of ‘Trustees and of the executive com- 
mittee, except when he was absent 
from the United States, away from 
New York or in the event of illness, 


Chaplaing are the night owls of the armed 
fovees today, A study of reports indicating 
evening hours on duty shows that individual 
chaplains ave spending twenty to 100 evening 
hours in the chapel and their office, They 
begin the day with services at 6 A.M, and 
in some Inatances do not 
until eloven or twelve o'clock at night, 
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close their offices 


The American Bible Society is planning to 
place on all United States Merchant Marine 
ships specially prepared Bibles in waterproof 
containers as part of the standard equipment 
of their lifeboats and rafts, Thus far thirty- 
five shipping companies have asked for these, 


Indeed, he once remarked that aside 
from his family the Fund meant more 
to him than anything else, partly be- 
cause he was so jealous of its high repu- 
tation; but mainly because he felt that 
it does so much good for so many peo- 
ple. 

Mr. Morgan was also treasurer of 
the Church Hymnal Corporation and 
the Church Life Insurance Corporation 
and chairman of the Board of Directors 
of the Church Properties Fire Insur- 
ance Corporation, all wholly-owned 
subsidiaries of The Church Pension 
Fund, 

At the time of the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer in 1929, he 
followed in the footsteps of his father 
by having the Standard Book of Com- 
mon Prayer printed. He not only 
presented the Standard Book itself to 
the Church, but gave copies also to ~ 
each diocese. ‘This magnificent book 
was printed on special paper from type 
which was designed and made for the 
purpose, and is said to have cost about 
$100,000, (His father had done the 
same thing at the time of the previous 
revision in 1892.) 

He was extremely interested in the 
ourrent revision of the Hymnal, and a 
copy of the Report of the Joint Com- 
mission on the Revision of the Hym- 
nal, as presented to the General Con- 
vention of 1940, could always be found 
on his desk in his office overlooking 
Wall Street. 

Mr. Morgan, who was 75 years old 
when he died recently, was a communi- 
cant of St. John’s Church of Latting- 
town, Locust Valley, L. I. When in 
New York City he attended St. 
George’s Church on Stuyvesant Square. 


Timely in connection with the Good Friday 
Offering is the story in the Historical Maga- 
gine for March, 1943, by Canon Charles T. 
Bridgeman in Jerusalem, about Michael Sol- 
omon Alexander, the young Prussian Jewish 
scholar, He was a rabbi in England when 
he acquired a New Testament and became 
deeply impressed with it, He was also teach- 
ing Hebrew to an English priest at the time 
and through that influence the young Jew 
became a Christian. Later he was ordained 
and in 1841 became the first Anglican bishop 
in Jerusalem, starting work which is now 
aided by Good Friday offerings from 
America. 
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Corporate Communion June 13 to Stress Family 


Half a million Church youth 
throughout the country are taking the 
lead in making Whitsunday, June 13 a 
day of corporate worship for the 
family, This is the day set apart an- 
nually for the Youth Corporate Com- 
munion. This year, through the Youth 
Division of the National Council, 
young people are urging attendance of 
the entire family as well as_ their 
friends. 

The emphasis at services on that day 


The arrival of Miss Nina Johnson at St, 
Timothy’s Hospital, Cape Mount, Liberia, re- 
cently will relieve the acute shortage of stalf 
in that mission hospital, Miss Johnson has 
been working in China since 1917, leaving 
only when all foreigners were compelled to 
leave Hankow. Arriving in Cape Mount by 
plane at 4 a.m., she had just two hours for 
conference with the doctor, Paul Laube, be- 
fore his departure on a necessary visit to the 
United States. Air travel between West 
Africa and America continues to accomplish 
remarkable trips. Dr. Laube left Cape Mount 
at 6 on a Sunday morning and 
Wednesday morning in New York. 


arrived 


At 1:30 Hastern war time on Thursdays 
in May and June Miss Edith Lowry of the 
Home Missions Council will continue a pre 
vious series of broadcasts over the Blue Net- 
work, on “Women in a Changing World,” 
On Fridays at the same hour Dr, Mark A, 
Dawber of the same Council will continue his 
series on “Frontiers of American Life.” Both 
these series have been popular among people 
interested in American life. 

e e ° 


Direct assistance given by the Episcopal 
Refugee Committee, which is sponsored by 
the National Council, has included aid in the 
amount of $2,730 to fifteen scholars, students 
and physicians, in as many different colleges 
and universities in the United States, 

e ° ° 


The Rev. Clifford L. Samuelson, assistant 
secretary in the Home Department of the 
National Council, has been elected chairman 
of the Town and Country Committee of the 
Home Missions Council of North America. 
The Home Missions Council is 
church agency representing 
major Church groups. 


an inter 
twenty-three 


So many people from India live on the 
South Sea islands making up the British 
diocese of Polynesia that the bishop has In- 
dian clergy on his staff. When a new In-« 
dian mission was recently dedicated on one of 
the Fiji Islands he held the service in three 
languages, Hindi, Fijian and Enplish, 
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will as usual be that of rededication of 
each individual with consideration of 
what each young person can do to 
make his life contribute toward a bet- 
ter world, It is hoped that thousands 
of youth who are in the armed forces 
and away from their parish churches 
will join in rededicating themselves, 


wherever they may be, 


Special materials to aid in publiciz- 
ing the day are being provided by the 
Youth Division, 


After a case of food dropped by British 
airveratt for refugees from Burma struck and 
killed the husband and father of a refugee 
family, the wife and children kept on, walk 
ing all the way to Delhi in northern Indin, 
The mother gave birth to a baby at the Delhi 
railway station and then they were all taken 
into St, Stephen's Hospital, among 
other pitiful refugees from Burma, 


nny 


The Presiding Bishop has received a cable 
from the Rt, Rev, Bdward Francis Paget, 
Bishop of Southern Rhodesia, South Africa, 
expressing his appreciation for Ald-to-British- 
Missions from the Church in the United 
States, The Bishop’s message: “Just heard 
news of the generous help to this diocese 
from the American Mpiseopal Chureh, for 
which we are deeply grateful, Letter on the 
way.” National Council has set May 16 as 
“British Mission Sunday” in the Church, 


Two women missionaries returning from 
India to England were on a torpedoed ship 
and, with fifty-two other people in a 27-Loot 
boat, spent fourteen days at sea until a cargo 
boat rescued them, almost helpless from 
weakness, and brought them to Capetown, 


Seven deacons were recently advanced to 
the priesthood in the Brazilian Wpiscopal 
Church and will be a: tremendoug help in 
spreading the Chureh’s influence in Brazil, 
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By Dom Bernard Clements 


A selection of thirty-three broadowats 
by the Inte Viear of famous ALL Saint’ 
Church, Margaret Street, London, baaed 
upon some of the lesser-known parables 
of Jesus, the Christman story and the 
life of St. Paul, Included also is a group 
of special messaged of encouragement, 
broadoast to the British Moroes and peor 
ple of Malta, about God and This love 
for us, These tworthree minute broad: 
casts have a special meaning for church: 
men in Amerion, not only ua a builder of 
morule, but as a present-day interpreta. 
tion of the Gospel message. 
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Further evidence that the Church is with 
the armed forces was given recently when 
Chaplain Thomas S. Clarkson presented a 
group for confirmation at Camp Atterbury, 
Ind. Above Bishop Richard A. Kirchhoffer 
of Indianapolis is confirming Lieut. John 
Hutsell. Service took place in the 33lst 
Infantry Regiment chapel at the camp. 


Mexico Helps Service Fund 


Christ Church in Mexico City, which 
serves the foreign population and of which 
the Rev. George Wyatt is rector, wanted to 
have a part in the work of the Army and 
Navy Commission, so arranged for a special 
offering recently. The result is a check for 
$407.55 in Mexican currency, amounting to 
approximately $84 United States currency. 
“The British members of our congregation 
were particularly happy to join in this effort 
for the Chaplains of the United States Armed 
Forces,” writes Mr. Wyatt. 


The late Mrs. Valentine P. Snyder of New 
York City, for many years a subscriber to 
The Spirit of Missions, directed in her will 
that $100 be paid annually to Forts from 
the income of The Valentine Perry Snyder 
Fund. 

e e e 


Two provincial meetings of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary have elected the women who will 
represent their provinces on the national 
executive board of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
which takes office next October: for the 
Province of New York and New Jersey, 
Mrs, Wm. T. Heath of Buffalo, N. Y.; for 
the Province of Washington, Mrs. Wm. 
Taliaferro, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Future Clerics Become “Interns” 
(Continued from page 21) 


future clergy will carry it into many 
far-flung parishes here and abroad. 
These young men, fresh from clois- 
tered school rooms, find their new 
course of study quite different from 
that followed at the seminaries. They 
make the rounds of hospital medical 
and surgical wards, learn to make beds. 
and interview patients whose ills spring 
from emotional maladjustments. Sem- 
inars are also attended and these are 
conducted by doctors, psychiatrists, 
social workers and nurses who lecture’ 
on such subjects as ‘The Biological 
Basis of Personality,” “Types of 
Mental Illness” and “The Basic Con- 
tributions of Psychiatry.” From this 
training each student is expected to 
emerge more informed, and sympa- 
thetic, and better equipped to cope in- 
telligently and understandingly with 
the problems of his future parishioners. 
The City Mission Society, proud of 


‘its chaplains, is constantly on the alert 


to discover new techniques to improve 
its chaplaincy program. 


ENDURETH FOREVER 


O give thanks unto the Lord, for he is 
good; for his mercy endureth forever. 


N THESE DAYS of uncertainty and doubt the world is looking for something which “en- 


dureth forever.” 


The Church established by Christ in His mercy will endure. 


You will find in the Church an enduring agency for the perpetuation of that zeal 
and interest which is in the broadest sense—Missionary. 


REMEMBER THE CHURCH IN YOUR WILL 


The form to use for a simple bequest for the work of the Church as a national 


organization is: 


“T give and bequeath to The Domestic and Foreign Missionary Society of the 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America____ 


Dollars for its corporate purpose.” 


THE DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN MISSIONARY SOCIETY 


of the Protestant 


281 Fourth Avenue 


Episcopal 


Church in 


Lewis B. FRANKLIN, Treasurer 


the 


United States of 


America 


New York, N. Y. 


Di 
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Beautiful lawns are turning into Victory Gardens this summer and church lawns are no 
exception. Above Bishop William T. Manning is turning the first earth for a Victory 
Garden on the grounds of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York. A variety 
of vegetables will be found growing in churchyards over the country this summer and 
loyal churchmen and women will be lending a hand in making them a success. 


More Vestries Take FORTH 


More and more vestries throughout the 
country are adding their names to Forru’s 
ever-growing 100% subscriber list. Among 
the latest additions are: St. Luke’s, Ferndale, 
Mich.; Trinity, Everett, Wash.; All Saints’, 
Cleveland, O.; St: Paul’s, Pekin, IIl.; St. 
Mark’s, Richmond, Va.; and St. Paul’s, 
Columbus, O. St. Paul’s is 100% for the 
third year and St. Mark’s for the second. 

St. Giles’, Upper Darby, Pa., which for two 
years has subscribed to Forty for all mem- 


CAMPS and VACATION CENTERS 
BRUGLER HOUSE 


on Rye Lake, near White Plains, N. Y., 
offers clergymen and other active Church 
workers the quiet surroundings of a small 
estate for a holiday or vacation. For in- 
formation and rates, write 


R. P. KENT, Secy. 
281 Fourth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


HICKAGAMI 


Pocono Pines, Pa. Boys 6 to 17. 
18th Season. Secluded mountain 
camp; 2,000-acre estate. Cabins. 
Lake. Sand Beach. Programs 
planned to develop self reliance. 
Boating, Tennis, Hiking, Riding. 
Crafts. 3 age groups. Physician. 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS opposite 
shore of lake. Booklet “F.” N. Y. 
Office, 11 W. 42nd St. LO 5-1550. 


AWAKWA 


POCONO PINES, PA. Girls 6 to 17. 
18th Season. Mountain Camp 3 hrs. 
N. Y. Campers escorted from city. 
On private lake; sandy beach; cabins; 
boating, tennis, riding, arts and crafts, 
V projects; nature study; Physician. 
CHICKAGAMI for BOYS, opp. shore 
of lake. Booklet ‘‘F.” N.Y. Office, 
-11 W. 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 
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bers of the vestry, is among the latest addi- 
tions to the list of 100% subscription par- 
ishes. This parish also is sending fifty copies 
of Forts each month to its men in the armed 
forces. Other new or renewing 100% parishes 
include three Michigan parishes: Holy Trin- 
ity, Iron Mountain; Zion Church Mission, 
Wilson; and St. Mary’s Mission in Ralph; 
and Stras Memorial, Tazewell, Va. 


War Draws America, India Closer 

(Continued from page 7) 
sion to Delhi, the head gave the stu- 
dents complete freedom to read and 
talk and agitate among themselves but 
forbade their.going out on the streets 
for any meetings. He told them that 
whether independence came soon or 
later, their country would need lead- 
ers, and that they would not be able 
to lead others if they could not control 
their own actions, so they must either 
control themselves and attend to their 
studies or go to some other college. 
This had a magical effect. They de- 
cided they would not strike even when 
crowds came from other colleges taunt- 
ing them. St. Stephen’s graduates 
will make their influence count, in the 
new India. 


ST. BERNARD'S SCHOOL 


GLADSTONE, N. J. 
A Church Boarding School for Boys 


Scholastic, Manual and Religious Training. 
Tuition, Board and Lodging—$500.00. 


Founded 1900 Enrollment 85 


Address inquiries to Headmaster or Rector 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
Accredited Class A Church College for Negro 
Youth. Co-educational. B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Needs of College: A Larger Endowment, 
Scholarship Aid for Worthy Students, Gifts 
for Current Expenses. Address: President. 

Legal title for bequests. Trustees of St. 
Augustine’s College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


THE CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF 
THE PACIFIC 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Dean, Henry H. Shires, 2457 Ridge Road 


CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 
A coeducational liberal arts college offer- 
ing academic courses in twenty-four depart- 
ments, Carleton has a curriculum geared 


effectively to war emergency needs. 


Address: DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS 
4 Leighton Hall 


Northfield, Minn. 


MARGARET HALL 
Under Sisters of St. Anne (Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls. 
from primary through high school. Accredited 
college preparatory. Modern building recently 
thoroughly .renovated includes gymnasium and 
swimming pool. Campus of six acres. with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and ten- 
nis courts. Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 
For Catalog and View Folder, Address: 
Mother Rachel, O.S.A., Box F, Versailles, Ky. 
potable tat ali ao Ai Renta theca 


KENOSHA, WISCONSIN 
A Church school with a modern plan of edu- 
cation. Preparatory to all colleges. Also gen- 
eral courses. Unusual opportunities in Art, 
Music and Dramatics. Complete sports pro- 


gram. Accredited. Well organized junior school. 
Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 
Catalog on Request. 


Address Box F. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


In Virginia. Episcopal Country School for Girls. 
College Preparatory and General Courses. Beau- 
tiful buildings on 23-acre estate; separate dormi- 
tory for younger girls. Riding, sports. Catalogue. 


Elizabeth F. Cochran, Principal, Charlottesville, Va. 
_——————— 


Mary’s TRAINING SCHOOL 
For Nursery Nurses 


Year’s course. Young women trained for re- 
sponsible positions in private families or 
children’s institutions, Address: 

Sister Superior, St. Mary’s Hospital for Chil- 
dren, Inc., 407 West 34th St., New York City 


St. 


St. Mary’s Ball vaware 


Episcopal school for girls 6 to 18, established 
1837. Thorough personalized college prepara- 
tion and separate Lower School. Music, Art, 
Easily 


Dramatics, and Secretarial subjects. 
accessible to New York and Philadelphia. 


FLORENCE LUKENS NEWBOLD 


Box F Burlington, N. J. 


Headmistress 


ERKIOMEN 


Boys Really Learn How to Study ie 
Thorough, stimulating, individualized teach- 
ing. Optional 12-month, program. Classes 
average 8. Accredited. Courses in Business 
Management. 96% of last year’s graduates 
in 32 colleges. Excellent Junior school. Sports 
for all. Moderate rate. C. Tobias, M.A., 
Headmaster, Box F, Pennsburg, Pa. 


——— 
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LOANS ON EASY TERMS 


American Church Bldg. Fund Commission 
281 Fourth Avenue New York 


THE HOSPITAL OF SAINT BARNABAS 
and the UNIVERSITY OF NEWARK offer a 


full course in 


NURSING 


TO QUALIFIED HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES 
Classes enter February and September 
SCHOLARSHIPS AVAILABLE 


Apply to Director of Nursing, Hospital of paint 
Barnabas, 685 High Street, Newark, N. 


No More Financial Worries 
and we’ve done something 
fine for the Old Book 


The Holy Bible! It’s always meant a lot to us 
—helped us stand up against life’s hardest 
knocks. We wanted to have a real share in 
giving it to other folks, 

Then someone told us about the American 
Bible Society’s Annuity Plan and we discov- 
ered how we could do something fine for the 
Old Book and at the same time protect our 
income for the future. 

Those checks from the Society have never 
failed to arrive on time—and they’re gener- 
ous too. Besides—they’re backed up by the 
Society’s nearly 100 years of experience in 
writing annuity agreements, 

Why not send the coupon today and learn 
how this Plan can fit your needs and at the 
same time help to further the distribution of 
the Word throughout the world. 

MAIL THE COUPON pH ES 
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It's Your Souls We Want 


If there lingers in anyone’s mind the 
thought that Nazism is not necessarily an- 
tagonistic to Christianity, such a dream will 
be dissipated by reading /t’s Your Souls We 
Want, by the Rev. Stewart W. Herman, Jr. 
(Harper & Bros., $2.50). 

Mr. Herman was pastor of the American 
Church in Berlin for six years prior to our 
entrance into the war, and was in a position 
to learn much that escaped even the journal- 
ists. In his book he tells the story of the 
ten-year struggle between Nazi paganism and 
the Christian religion, explaining the 30- 
Point Church Plan, the ersatz Apostles’ 
Creed, and the pagan education of children 
and youth. Mr. Herman is convinced that 
after the war is won, there will have to be 
a carefully planned, long-time educational 
process throughout Germany, to bring back 
the people to an understanding and accept- 
ance of the Christian faith. 


Abundant Living by EK. Stanley Jones 
(Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.), is a small book 
of inspirational and devotional readings for 


HELP US FIGHT 
CANCER 


160,000 Americans die of cancer 
annually. Authorities say many 
of these deaths could be avoided. 


Help us spread the knowledge 
that cancer can, in many cases, be 
cured. Enlist today in your local 
unit of the Women’s Field Army. 


AMERICAN SOCIETY for 
THE CONTROL of CANCER 
350 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Scriptural, Spiritual, Sound and Sane A 
CHRISTIAN LIFE SERIES 
of Sunday School Literature 

Premillennial, Practical, Pointed and Pure 


* FREE SAMPLE SENT ON APPLICATION — 
UNION GOSPEL PRESS Box 6059 Cleveland, Ohio\ 


“Dage-a-day” perusal at home, on the bus, 
trolley or train, Though primarily for lay- 
men, clergymen will find within its pages re- 
sources for counseling and pastoral leader- 
ship. 


Full of good stories, quotable facts and 
useful information, written by one who 
knows his people, is a new booklet about the 
Church in the Philippines, Bring Your 
Brother with You, by the Rev. Edward G, 
Mullen of the Philippines staff, now rector of 
Trinity Church, Florence, Ala. (Church Mis- 
sions Publishing Co., 31 Church St., Hartford, 
Conn., 27 pages, 25 cents.) Mr, Mullen also 
had brief articles in Forrm for November, 
1942, and April, 1943, 


"Factory Chaplains” Serve Rifle 
Makers 


(Continued from page 13) 


effort was designed to impress those 
people who recently had come from 
other states with the fact that the Kpis- 
copal Church is genuinely interested in 
them. The results already have re- 
flected themselves favorably in church 
attendance, baptisms, and confirmation 
candidates, 

As an experiment St. George’s now is 
sending a bus every Sunday into the 
village to transport both children and 
adults to the church for the 9:30 
o’clock Communion, at which time all 
grades of the Church school also meet. 

Thus is Connecticut meeting the 
critical problems of a war center area. 
No more, perhaps, than the Church in 
other dioceses with similar problems 
can it say “we have solved them all,” 
but like its sister dioceses, Connecticut 


is aware of the urgency of its task and 
is doing its best to meet it. 
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Carrying on a family tradition, Mrs. George 


deMan (above) of Helena, 
is the new president of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary of the Diocese of 
Arkansas. She is the third generation of 
her family to hold this office. Her grand- 
mother, the late Mrs. J. B. Pillow, and her 
mother, Mrs. C. R. Shinault, held office. 


Nolthenius 
Arkansas, 


Party Money Aids Greece 


Two gifts sent to the Presiding Bishop’s 
Fund for World Relief are typical of the 
spirit that is permitting the Fund to increase 
in helpfulness all the time: The Rev. Alex. 
Anderson, St. John’s, Ketchikan, Alaska, sent 
$10 for the Fund, designated especially for 
the relief of war victims in Greece. The 
money had been set aside for a party for 
the group of “Cubs” at-the mission, but they 
asked that it be sent to some war relief in- 
stead. The second gift, from Fontana Dam, 
N.C., is the offering received at a Sunday 
school service. The congregation of Fontana 
Community Church includes people of all 
denominations, from all parts of the country, 
engaged in building a hydroelectric power 
plant and dam. 


Correction—On page six of the March issue 
of Forrm the caption under the upper right 
hand picture should have indicated that it 
was the presentation of Lenten mite boxes 
from all Church schools in the Diocese of 
Pennsylvania and not just that of Philadel- 
phia’s Chapel of the Mediator. 


There Are No Atheists in Foxholes 


(Continued from page 14) 


in high regard. They were every- 
where at once. They went wherever 
the other Marines went, often in the 
front line of an attack. They car- 
ried the wounded and cared for them. 
They helped the surgeons. Some 
Marines owe their lives to them. 
Two chaplains left Guadalcanal on the 
hospital ship, 

The men at the Battle of the Ridge, 
and Matanikan River, were fighting 
not for thrills or personal glory. They 
did not talk—or perhaps even think 
—in high sounding, patriotic senti- 
ments. That is not the way it is. And 
as for religion, not all the men, by any 
means, attended religious services, or 
prayed, in the usual way we speak of 
prayer. The percentage of men who 
devoted much time to religion might 
not make a very impressive showing. 
The average marine, or soldier or 
sailor, is not demonstrative about his 
religion, any more than he is about his 
patriotism. But I do sincerely believe 
one thing. Every man on Guadalcanal 
came to sense a power above himself, 
There was a Reality there greater than 
any human force, It is literally true— 
there were no atheists in the foxholes, 
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When people get down to bedrock, 
they begin to know what counts. Food, 
and water, and sleep are not luxuries, 
they are necessities. So is faith in God. 

President Roosevelt has defined the 
four freedoms we are fighting for... 
freedom from want ... freedom from 
fear . . . freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of religion. If you have ever been 
in want, you know how much freedom 
from want can mean. If you have lived 
in a country—and found freedom of 
speech denied to you, you know how 
precious it is. The same is true with 
religion. If you had no freedom of re- 
ligion, you would know what it meant. 
If you needed it, under fire, and it was 
denied you, you would know what it 
meant, too. And religion is precious 
under fire. 

It is not just in battle. It happened 
in the air raids in London. Those 
brave civilians were sustained in a 
crisis—borne up by moral and spiritual 
strength, not just physical stamina. 
Whenever men get close to the realities 
of life and death and freedom and slav- 
ery, they see their own inadequacy. 
They look for a higher power. And 
they find it is there, when they need it. 


International 
Uniform Lessons, and story papers, 


Closely Graded or 


for all ages from MBeginners to 
Adults. Used in thousands of suc- 
cessful schools. Send for catalogue; 
free prospectus of Graded; or sam- 
ples of Uniform. Please state which 


you want and mention department. 
Dept. FO-5 


The Standard Publishing Co. 


8th and Cutter Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘Nothing More 
Important Can 
Be Read Today” 


THE COMPLETE 
SAYINGS OF JESUS 


as recorded in the 
King James version 


Here in a single vol- 
ume are the 36,450 
greatest words ever 
spoken or written: 
the words of Christ 
Himself, apart from 
their usual Biblecon- 
text. It is a book for 
our times; especially, 
a fountainhead of 
strength and courage 
for a young man at 
warandforthefolksat 
home. Handy pock- 
et-size, silk marker. 
Nearly 50,000 copies 
already sold. 


At Your Bookstore | 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Please send me THE COMPLETE SAYINGS OF JESUS | 
copies, Cloth, $1.00 I 


——— copies, Imitation Leather, $1.50 
——— coples, Genuine Leather, $2.00 
NAME 
ADDRESS __ 
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U.S. and Sonne 


Beautiful: flags in all sizes for 
Churches, Sunday Schools, Lodges, 
etc. Available in grosgrain rayon, 
taffeta, or bunting. Tear out this 
ad and write for our free catalogue 
and direct factory prices. 


' SERVICE FLAGS 


Honor your members with the armed 
forces—display a beautiful service flag 
with one star for each person in service. 
— Ask for free catalogue. Write today. 


Faircraft Co. ,Dept. 34, Rock Island, Ill. 


a AS 


ANNUAL SALE 
SUITS STOLES : CASSOCKS 
TOPCOATS OVERCOATS 
ALTAR HANGINGS 
Outfitters to the Church and Clergy 
Cc. M. ALMY & SON, Inc. 
562 Fifth Ave. (at 46th St.) New York 


o. CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT ROBES + EMBROIDERIES 
HANGINGS ° STOLES * VESTMENTS 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


NEW CATALOG on Request 


NATIONAL. ACADEMIC CAP « GOWN CO. 
821-23 ARCH S , » PHILADELPHIA,PA, 


TERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET C : 
: 22nd Street, N.Y. C. 
cont 


FOLDING CHAIRS— 


Brand-New Steel Folding Chairs. Full 

Upholstered Seat and Form-Fitting Back. 

Rubber Feet. Send for Sample. 
REDINGTON COMPANY 

Dept. 34 Scranton, Pa. 


DECORATION MURALS \ 
ALTARS STAINED GLASS \\ 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
STATIONS ART METAL N 
{ 


The name Rambusch is your ‘ 


guarantee of quality 


RAMBUSCH_ * 


Daesigne ers Decorators and Grafh smen \ 
Vest 45th St. ~ New York City N 
oa 


N 
‘ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
0} 
\ 
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FORTH QUIZ 
Answers to questions on page 3. 


1, Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia of 
New York. Page 26. 


2. Connecticut. Page 12. 
3. More than 300. Page 16. 


4. St. Thomas’ Chapel at Texas A. 
and M. College. Page 18. 


5. Gloria Dei 
Page 8. 


(Old Swedes’). 


6. About 6,000,000. Page 7. 


7. It was organized in 1838. Page 
BS 


A report from Chaplain Robert C. Cling- 
man, while on duty at an Army post in Kan- 
sas, says that eight Indian Churchmen, re- 
cently arrived from a South Dakota reserva- 
tion, attended an early service. “Their Eng- 
lish could hardly be understood when they 
tried to talk,” writes Chaplain Clingman, 
“but when they began to read from the Book 
of Common Prayer their English was precise 
and perfect.” 


RARITIES 


CHRIST MEMORIAL CHURCH 


MANSFIELD, LA- 
WAS BUILT 


a5 MEMORIAL 


BOTH CONFEDERATE, 
HA FEDERAL SOLDIERS! 


WHO FELL IN BATTLE 
OF MANSFIELD ; 
APRIL 8, 1863 


EMMANUEL cHURE 


CUMBERLAND, MARY LAND 


STANDS ON 


THE SITE OF 


Hymns on Air. At the request of the Office 
of War Information, the Cathedral choir of 
the Cathedral of St. John the Divine in New 
York City has made recordings of seventeen 
of the most familiar and best loved hymns. 
These are now broadcast almost daily to the 
soldiers, sailors and marines in this country, 
in Africa, Australia, the South Pacific and 
on other far-away battlefronts. 

The hymns recorded are: “Abide With 
Me,” “Sun of My Soul,” ‘All Hail the Power 
of Jesus’ Name,” “Love Divine,” “How 
Sweet the Name of Jesus Sounds,” “How 
Wondrous and Great,” “O God, Our Help in 
Ages Past,’ ‘Ye Watchers and Ye Holy 
Ones,” “Now Thank We All Our God,” 
“Fight the Good Fight,’ “Come, Holy 
Spirit,” “O For a Closer Walk With God,” 
“Tet All Mortal Flesh Keep Silent,” “Angels 
From the Realms of Glory,” and “Alleluia, 
Song of Gladness.” 

e e e 

Aboard an American warship which took 
part in the African campaign, attendance at 
divine services increased as the scene of action 
drew near, and on the Sunday before battle 
attendance was 20 per cent greater than usual. 
However, the Chaplain adds, “On the first 
Sunday after battle, when the ship was past 
all immediate danger, church attendance was 
twice that of an average Sunday, indicating 
a feeling of profound gratitude in its deepest 
and most spiritual sense.” 


OLD FORT CUMBERLAND 


WHERE WASHINGTON, BRADDOCK 


HAD HEADQUARTERS IN 17TSOS 


FORTH—May, 1943 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
and its subsidiaries 


administered for the benefit of the Church 


THE CHURCH HYMNAL CORPORATION 


Publishers of The Hymnal; Book of Common Prayer; A Prayer Book for Soldiers and 
Sailors; Book of Offices for Certain Occasions; Stowe’s Clerical Directory. 


ay 


OR Pen so ase ee 


THE CHURCH LIFE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost insurance and annuity contracts available to the clergy, lay officials and active lay 
workers of the Church, either voluntary or paid, and their immediate families. 


Sh OE a 


ab, 


THE CHURCH PROPERTIES FIRE INSURANCE CORPORATION 


Low cost fire and windstorm insurance on property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church, and on the residences and personal property of the clergy. 


Further information available by addressing any of the above at 


Saath 64. =) 


20 Exchange Place New York 


ne 
aon 


SEDER Seta SY ate ee ee 
Say re ETA SE ey os eee ee ea) 


Tie) SSI NE ge TTY em ET ak ta BCAA aia Ms Sak ee he 


HISTORICAL 
MAGAZIN 
PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL einen Contents for March, 1943 


ef EDITORIAL . . A Letter from Professor Klingberg 

ABRAHAM JARVIS (1739-1813), SECOND BISHOP 

OF CONNECTICUT (1797-1813), 

This issue begins HISTORICAL Ege gs SU: 
; A A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE DIOCESE OF 

“Macazine’s twelfth year, twelfth MICHIGAN... . . . . By Charles O. Ford 

volume, of publication. A total MICHAEL SOLOMON ALEXANDER: FIRST 

of 3,881 pages of valuable — BISHOP OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND IN 

historical and biographical JERUSALEM, 1841-1845. By Charles T. Bridgeman 

material has been made readily JUBILEE COLLEGE, ILLINOIS, 

available to Churchmen and By Percy V. Norwood 

scholars. ALEXANDER MORAY, FIRST BISHOP-DESIG- 

NATE OF VIRGINIA ... By Mary F. Goodwin 

3 A SIDE-LIGHT ON AN ANTE-BELLUM PLAN- 

TATION CHAPEL .. .. . By Nash Burger 


Published Quarterly by authority of General Convention 


Per Year 5 Paterson Street Per Copy 
$4.00 New Brunswick, N. J. $1.25 


OUR HOME 


A plan for family worship easily followed in 
any household. 

This booklet contains instructions, suggestions, 
prayers, thanksgivings and short Bible readings 
for each week day. 


Price 3¢ Per Copy in Quantities of 5 or More. 
Single Copy 5¢. 


OVERCOMING OUR FEARS 


FORWARD MOVEMENT GUIDE 
NUMBER EIGHT 


A manuscript given to the Forward Movement 
by a famous author and psychologist, in his 
desire to help thousands. 


Price 50¢ Per Dozen. Single Copy 5¢. 


TEN NEW HYMNS 


A 16-page pamphlet that can be pasted into 
Church Hymnals. 


This little collection is published in response 
to many requests: 


“For the Passing Souls We Pray” 

"In Christ There Is No East or West” 

“O Valiant Hearts’ 

“Lord God of Hosts, Whose Mighty Hand” 
“I Walk the King’s Highway” 

“This Is the Hour of Banquet” 

“Leaders of Tomorrow” 

“O Beautiful for Spacious Skies” 

“Be Still, My Soul” 

“Keep Our Loved Ones’ 


Price 2¢ Per Copy. 


THE FORWARD MOVEMENT 
412 SYCAMORE STREET : _ CINCINNATI OHIO 


